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EN Harrison Ruffin 
left Page and Jimps 
at Sibold’s he hurried 


down the mountain to New 
Canaan, the little county 
town. He passed many lank, 
rawboned men singly or in 
little groups, slouching along 
afoot, jogging on muleback 
or horseback and traveling 
in wagons. Every man’s face 
was turned in the same 
direction. It was court day. 

As Harrison approached 
the river the country flat- 
tened out into a little valley, 
and the road made a sharp 
elbow between the river and 
a bluff. He glanced at the 
bluff where Jimps had said 
the Pooles planned to attack 
the Farlans. The place was 
well chosen; the bend of the 
road was secluded, and any number of 
men could lie concealed on the rocky, 
wooded cliff. 

Harrison turned the elbow. The road 
lay straight and open to the river, 
where a cumbersome flatboat plied 
back and forth, carrying the crowds 
to the county town on the opposite 
shore. He crossed the river and went 
to the sheriff’s house; but the sheriff 
was away from home. So he went to 
consult Mr. Barnes, the lawyer of the 
little town. “The only thing to do,” 
he said after listening to Harrison’s 
story, “is to put the Pooles under 
peace bond.” 

“Peace bond ?” 

Mr. Barnes explained. “William and 
Gaycy Poole have been heard to 
threaten violence, and on testimony of 
the person who heard them they can 
be required to promise under bond not 
to molest —” 

“Promise not to molest!” exclaimed 
Harrison. “Why, they’re inciting their 
whole gang, and they’re on their way 
this minute to shoot all the Farlans!” 

“So you suppose. But every one of 
those men must be regarded as inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty.” 

“H’m! That peace bond seems to me 
a mighty poor thing, but I suppose it’s 
better than nothing. I'll find Jimps 
Farlan and send him to you. And he 
and I can warn his folks.” 

Harrison went round the little town, 
which, usually still and sleepy, was 
now thronged with men who bustled 
up and down the street, stood on the 
sidewalks and gathered in alleys. But 
though he searched every nook and 
corner, he could not find Jimps. 

At last he stood still and frowned 
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** Doctor! Doctor! Come here quick!’’ Mr. Sheringham called 


WHISTLING JIMPS 


(By Edna Turpin Chapter Ten. Harrison enforces the law 


thoughtfully. What should he do? How could 
he, an outsider and alone, prevent the feudal 
battle? Already the sun was westering. In 
two or three hours the Pooles would cross the 
ferry and shoot down their foes. What could 
he do? Suddenly his face brightened. “I’ve 
got it!” he exclaimed. 

He ran to the livery stable, hired a horse and 
galloped away. He passed the Pooles at the 
blacksmith shop—Gaycy and Andy and Reece 
Poole and a dozen others, all armed. Harri- 
son Ruffin was no coward, but when, he saw 
those men and thought of what he was plan- 
ning to do he turned pale. Nevertheless, he 
crossed the ferry and sped up the road. Bill 
Poole, who was sitting under a willow tree 
on the bank of the river, gave him an idle 
glance and then settled himself back comfort- 
ably to wait. 

It was an hour later when the Poole gang 
crossed the ferry and joined Bill. With many 
a grim jest they hurried up the road, eager 
for the shooting. 

“T sold my horse for this six-shooter,” 
Reece. “It'll take farther’n he would.” 

“My gun’s got two barrels,” remarked Bill 
dryly. “One fixed old Jim Farlan; tother’s 
ready for that boy Whistlin’ Jimps o’ hisn.” 

“Won’t thar be a bone pickin’!” said 
Gaycy Poole. “Nary a starvin’ buzzard in 
the mountains this year!” 

“Here! Scoot up the bluff,’ said Bill, 
laughing with the others. 

An ominous click! click! click! in the 
thicket above them cut their laughter short. 

“Hands up, or we shoot!” cried a voice. 


said 


Bill Poole, lightning quick, raised his gun, 
but it tumbled from his hand as a bullet went 
through his right wrist. 

“Drop your guns! Hands up!” 

At the repeated command, every weapon 
clattered on the ground, and every hand was 
raised. 

“Farlans! An’ got the drap on us,” Gaycy 
Poole muttered with an oath. 

“Walk down to the ferry—slow. Anybody 
that lowers his hand or turns his head or 
starts to run is a dead man.” 

There was a second’s hesitation. 

“One, two —” 

But the Pooles did not wait for “three.” 
They turned sullenly and slouched down the 
road. Harrison’s plan had succeeded; he had 
lawlessly enforced the law. 

While those stirring events were taking 
place Mr. Sheringham was alone in his 
“den,” reading, when a shadow fell across 
the page. He looked up and then started and 
stared at the face in front of him—a pallid 
little face with wide blue eyes and fair hair. 
It was dabbled with blood! He shut his 
eyes and groaned. It would pass away in a 
minute. 

Then he heard panting breaths. He felt 
rather than heard steps coming toward him; 
a hand touched his arm. He looked again at 
the pale little face. Heavens! Was he losing 
his mind altogether that he could not see a 
stranger with blue eyes and fair hair without 
at once conjuring up the ghost of his wife 
and his dead child ? 

“Go thar quick. He hurts so bad.” Grief 





panted and reeled, for, in- 
jured as he was, he had 
come in haste. 

“Who hurts?” asked Mr. 
Sheringham. 

“He’s by the bad water 


that took me,” said the 
child. “Whar it pours down.” 

“Who? Who’s he?” 

“Jimp.” 

“Do you mean,” asked 
Mr. Sheringham, ‘ - some- 
body got hurt and sent you 
for help?” 

The child nodded. “Come 
quick.” 

The little voice faltered. 
The child tottered and would 
have fallen if Mr. Shering- 
ham had not lifted him into 
his arms. Then after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the man 
hastened down the path. 

“Where the water pours down,” he 
muttered in an abstracted manner. 

He came to Jimps on the rock at 
the foot of Crystal Falls and, laying 
the child down, he examined the in- 
jured boy. 

“T might —” he began, then frowned 
and shook his head. “He is badly 

hurt. I’d better rush for a doctor. I'll 
borrow Sibold’s horse and go for Dr. 
Wayne.” 

He laid Jimps flat on a smooth rock 
and then turned to the child, who was 
now sitting up. “Jimp!” called the 
child. 

Jimps opened his eyes and tried to 
speak, but his voice died away in a 
sighing breath, his heavy eyelids 
dropped, and he lay quite still. 

“Are you afraid?” Mr. Sheringham 
asked the child. “Afraid to stay here 
while I go for a doctor?” 

The little fellow did not lift his eyes 
from Jimps’s face. He stroked one of 
the limp hands and said softly, “Jimp! 
O Jimp! Wake up. Open your eyes.” 

Mr. Sheringham had started up the 
path when he heard hoof beats and 
clattering wheels coming: up the saw- 
mill road from Manson. He climbed 
the bluff and saw a buggy with a man 
and a girl in it. The man—thank God! 
—was Dr. Wayne. 

“Doctor! Doctor! Come here quick !” 
Mr. Sheringham called. “Here’s a boy 
that’s hurt.” 

The girl—it was Page Ruffin—ut- 
tered an exclamation of impatience. 
“Oh, we must hurry!” 

Dr. Wayne sprang out of the buggy 
and, reaching back, caught up his 
medicine case. “Where ?” 

“Down here. Just below the falls. A 
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child came to my house for help.” As Mr. 
Sheringham answered he was leading the way 
down the bluff. 

“Brat!” exclaimed Page, seeing first the 
child sitting on the rock. “Why, Dr. Wayne, 
it’s Brat, that we came to get. Oh, what is 
the matter with him?” 

“He isn’t hurt; at least not badly, I think. 
He has a slight head wound. The other boy 
has a broken leg and —” 

“It’s Jimps Farlan!” cried Page. “Is—is he 
dead ?” 

A deathlike figure it was indeed that lay 
there pale and unconscious. The doctor gave 
the aid that he could render at once and 
with the help of Mr. Sheringham put the dis- 
located shoulder in place and set the broken 
leg. 

Si He may have other injuries,” said Dr. 
Wayne. “He’s had a terrible fall. We must 
get him down the mountain as quickly as 
possible. Take my buggy, Sheringham, and 
go to-Sibold’s. Ask him to bring his wagon 
with a mattress and pillows in it.” 

“Oh, save him, Dr. Wayne; don’t let him 
die,” Page implored. “He was trying—don’t 
you see?—to help Brat. He was getting him 
away from those awful Pooles.” 

“We'll do our best,” the doctor said cheer- 
ingly. 

He bared Jimps’s arm and gave a hypo- 
dermic stimulant. Jimps opened his eyes and 
looked round with a dazed stare; he tried to 
raise himself on his elbow, but fell back. 

“JJ feel mighty dauncy,” he said won- 
deringly. 

“You had a fall,” said the doctor. “You 
hurt yourself. But you’ll soon be all right.” 

“Uh, yes! I mind it now. I was tryin’ to 
get Brat—an’ him little Grief !—in a bush. 
The rock broke, an’ I tumbled down. But 
little Grief’s all right.” : 

“Little Grief?” the doctor said to Page. 
“What does he mean?” 

“Grief was the name of his cousin he was 
very fond of,” said Page. “One that’s dead. 
He was drowned.” 

“Oh, he’s talking about Nancy Bane’s 
child. It was drowned here in Falling Water.” 

“Naw,” said Jimps, “not drownded. Here 
he is.” 

The child had been standing quietly at one 
side, watching them with. grave, concerned 
eyes. Now he crept close to Jimps and began 
to shake his hand. 

“Jimps, this is Brat,” Page explained 
gently; “the child that the Pooles took from 
the poorhouse and kept shut up. Somehow 
you got him away.” 

“When you are stronger you'll tell us all 
about it,” said Dr. Wayne. “Now you'd bet- 
ter lie still awhile. You’ve a trying journey 
before you.” 

“Where?” asked Page, thinking with a 


shudder of the Farlan cabin. “Are you going © 


to take him home ?” : 

“To my home,” answered Dr. Wayne. 

“And Brat ?” 

“T’ll take him too for to-night. I'll dress 
that wound on his head. Then I'll turn him 
over to Mr. Truitt to carry with the other 
children to Richmond to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” Page exclaimed. “You are so good, 
helping everybody.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, mimicking her tone. 
“You are so good, making everybody help.” 

Page laughed in spite of herself, but her 
face grew quickly grave as she glanced at 
Jimps. He was looking earnestly at the child 
beside him. 

“Little Grief,” he said in a low voice, “I’m 
mighty glad I got you.” He lay still awhile. 
“Wa’n’t that like them Pooles ?” 

“What?” asked Page. 

“TI dunno. Something mean they did. But 
it’s all right now. How’d you git here?” 

“Dr. Wayne and I were coming from Man- 
son. He was going to get Brat. After you 
told us —” 

Dr. Wayne shook his head and put his 
finger on his lips. He did not wish Jimps to 
be reminded of the Pooles and their plot. 
“Mr. Sheringham met us and brought us here 
to help you,” he said. 

“Old Shearam?” asked Jimps. ' 

“Yes. He found you. You had fallen and 
hurt yourself.” 

“U-um! But I got little Grief.” 

“Yes, yes,” the doctor said, trying to soothe 
the boy. “Now lie still.” 

There was a little silence. Above the noise 
of the stream they heard the wagon clatter- 
ing along the rocky road. It stopped, and Mr. 
Sheringham and Mr. Sibold helped carry 
Jimps. up the bluff and put him into the 
wagon. 

“Good job!” said Dr. Wayne, nodding his 
head emphatically. “Now, Sheringham, when 
I lift him slip that blanket under him, so-o!” 
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Jimps looked up at Mr. Sheringham. “It’s 
two times you’ve helped me,” he said slowly. 
“T reckon I can nail up them holes I broke 
in yore windows.” 

The doctor laid him on the mattress and 
told Mr. Sibold to drive carefully. With a 
gentle, lingering hold that was an awkward 
caress Mr. Sheringham lifted Brat to the 
seat beside Dr. Wayne. Then with drooping 
head and bowed shoulders he went up the 
path toward Rocky Hollow. 

As they drove slowly down the mountain 
Dr. Wayne made friends with Brat. He per- 
sisted in saying that his name was Grief. It 


‘was Jimp, his Jimp, that took him walking 


and showed him birds and squirrels, but he 
ran away from him and fell into the bad 
water. The doctor started and looked ear- 
nestly at the child. 

“How did you get out?” he asked. “Did 
Bill or Marthy Poole pull you out and keep 
you in their cabin?” 

“T was just out, an’ Jimp was thar on the 
rock. Who’s Bill and Marthy Poole?” the 
child asked, with a puzzled frown. 

“Good heavens!” thought Dr. Wayne. “The 
boy’s right. It is Sheringham’s child!” 


my folks was walkin’ up the road. They got 
the drap on us. I got shot, that’s all.” 

The doctor frowned and busied himself 
with dressing the wound. He fastened the 
bandage and then looked the man straight in 
the eyes. “Poole,” he demanded, “why did 
you take Grief Bane?” 

Before the mountaineer realized what he 
was doing he gave a direct answer to the 
abrupt question. “I ain’t knowed who he was 
when I pulled him out o’ Falling Water.” 

“You found out mighty soon.” 

“I jest thought I’d hide him ’while to 
plague them Farlans.” 

“And then ?” 

“Then he didn’t have no sense,” he’ burst 
out. “I knowed they’d think we harmed 
him, a baby child like that! An’ he was 
al’ays tryin’ to run away. Thar wa’n’t nothin’ 
to do but to shet him up.” 

“But where was the child you got from 
the poorhouse ?” 

“Dead; dead an’ buried the spring fore we 
got Brat out of the creek.” 

“A-ah, I see! Were you cruel to this 
child?” Dr. Wayne flung the question at 
Marthy. “He was one of the Farlans.” 





** Not all,’’ said Mrs. Wayne. 


Sheringham’s child! Nancy Bane’s little 
son saved in some way from the mad torrent, 
but with a blow that had shut the door of 
his mind! From the time that the wild water 
dashed the child headforemost against a rock 
until he came to himself beside his beloved 
Jimps all was a blank to him. 

“Here we are, doctor,” called Mr. Sibold, 
stopping his wagon at Dr. Wayne’s door. 
“The boy’s stood the trip fine.” 

“Eh? What? Oh! Oh, yes!” said the doc- 
tor. “Help me get him in. And, Sibold, I want 
you to stop with a message at Sheringham’s 
on your way back. I must see him about 
something of the utmost importance.” 

“To-night ?” asked Mr. Sibold. 

“Yes. H’m! No; I mustn’t excite my pa- 
tients. Tell him to come to-morrow morning. 
Easy there, my man!” 

They put Jimps to bed in a big, airy room, 
but though he was cared for gently and 
skillfully he tossed restlessly, calling, “Grief ! 
Grief!” And downstairs in the nursery the 
child was wailing, “Jimp! I want my Jimp!” 
At last Dr. Wayne carried the child to 
Jimps’s room, and, once more together, they 
fell asleep. 

After office hours the doctor’s bell rang. 
“There’s a man and a woman to see you, 
sir,” said Jane, entering. “His hand is hurt.” 

Dr. Wayne stepped into his office and 
found himself face to face with Bill and 
Marthy Poole. First he examined the 
wounded wrist. “How did you get shot ?” he 
asked. 

“Jest got shot.” 

“Who did it ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Was anyone killed; anyone else hurt?” 
inquired Dr. Wayne. 

“Naw. Nobody at all. Jest one shot was 
fired.” 

“You didn’t shoot back ?” 

A curious expression flitted over the man’s 
face. “Naw,” he drawled. “Me an’ some o’ 


‘* Jimps has just gone home ”’ 


“That pore baby? He wa’n’t nothin’ but 
God’s poré little fool,” she said with a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Well,” the doctor said after a pause, “I 
don’t know what Griffin Sheringham will 
do —” 

“What can Griff Shearam do to me for 
keepin’ his brat from drowndin’?” Bill asked 
gruffly. “Anyway, I don’t reckon I’ll ever lay 
eyes on him again. Me an’ Marthy’s goin’ to 
West Virginia for good an’ all.” 

Dr. Wayne glanced toward the open door. 
“Good-by,” he said. “I wish West Virginia 
joy of you!” 

Mr. Sheringham came to Manson the next 
morning and was overwhelmed with joy at 
the tidings that awaited him. “My child! 
Raised from the dead!” he gasped. “Where 
is he? Take me to him at once—at once!” 

“Control yourself, my man,” said Dr. 


ayne. 

“T will, I will,’ Mr. Sheringham promised. 

But when he saw the child his emotion 
overpowered him, and, laughing and crying, 
he ran forward and kissed and embraced 
him. The frightened child struggled to escape, 
calling, “Jimp! Jimp!” The doctor inter- 
posed, but he could not quiet the little fel- 
low until he carried him back to Jimps. He 
made a concession, however, to the father’s 
yearning look. “If you’ll be very quiet you 
may sit here in the room. But don’t try to 
force matters.” 

With pathetic devotion Mr. Sheringham 
sat watching the child. Jimps lay still, look- 
ing from father to son. At last he pulled 
Grief’s head close to him. 

“A daddy’s a mighty fine thing to have,” 
he murmured in the child’s ear. “They think 
a heap o’ thar little boys. Ef that was my 
daddy lookin’ at me so wishful-like, I’d go 
an’ set in his lap.” 

Grief looked at his father. 

“T’d go to him,” repeated Jimps. 

Grief looked dubiously at his father and 
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then back at his beloved cousin. “I don’t 
mind settin’ in his lap,” he said at last, “but 
I want holt o’ yore hand.” 

“Well, he can set by the bed,” Jimps 
suggested. “Then you needn’t leave go o’ 
me.” 


So Mr. Sheringham came to the bedside, 
and the little hand was a bond between him 
and Jimps. 

That afternoon Page and Harrison, on 
their way to the station, came to say fare- 
well. They were allowed to tiptoe into 
Jimps’s room for a few words of greeting 


. and good-by. 


“How different Brat looks!” Page said to 
Dr. Wayne when they were going out. “I 
shouldn’t know he was the same child I saw 
in the cabin.” 

“He is different; he’s himself again,” an- 
swered the doctor. “It’s a wonderful case. 
The things you observed—his headaches, his 
staggering gait, his apathy, that weird cry— 
were symptoms of concussion of the brain. 
Then nature performed an operation. When 
he fell from the cliff he struck his head on a 
sharp rock and received a fracture; some of 
the fluid drained out with the blood from the 
wound, and that relieved the brain pressure 
and restored his faculties. We'll soon have 
him well and strong.” 

“And Jimps?” 

“Oh, he’s on the highroad to recovery,” 
answered Dr. Wayne. 

When they Had said good-by Page prom- 
ised to see them all again next summer. But 
four weeks later she and Harrison came back. 

“Father had to come here about Forest 
Service business,” Page explained to the 
Waynes, “and he brought us with him to stay 
between trains and see you all.” 

“Not all,” said Mrs. Wayne. “Jimps has 
just gone home.” 

“Q-oh!” Page was keenly disappointed. 

“He made a rapid recovery,” said Dr. 
Wayne, “and he was so anxious to get home 
that I let him go to-day.” 

“We offered to carry him,” said Mrs. 
Wayne, “but he was set on walking. There 
were byways he wanted to take; so he went 
off with Mr. Sheringham and Grief an hour 
ago.” 

“Oh!” Page sighed. “We did want to see 
him.” 

“Jump into my buggy,” said the doctor. 
“We'll follow them up.” 

They overtook the wayfarers resting on a 
rock ‘at a bend of the road. Little Griff was 
sitting beside his father; Jimps was lying 
down, whistling softly and looking from 
under lowered lids at the wide, fair valley, the 
wooded hills and the far-off mountains. He 
sat up with an exclamation of surprise when 
Page jumped out of the buggy and ran 
toward him. 

“Why, Jimps, how well you are looking!” 
she exclaimed. “I didn’t know anyone could 
get well so quickly.” 

“Uh! I’m all right,” he said, smiling and 
nodding a greeting. 

“You sure are all right, old scout,” Harrison 
said with emphasis. 

“So’s you.” Jimps turned on him and 
grinned. “Say! What would you have done 
ef Pooles had stood fast when you said 
‘three’ ?” 

Harrison laughed. “Well, they didn’t,” he 
said. “And now everything’s all right except 
that Bill Poole got off scot-free. He ought to 
be in jail.” 

“Uh! He an’ Marthy’s out the way, gone 
for good,” Jimps said comfortably. “An’ 
thar house is burnt up. Nobody knows ef 
they did it a-purpose, or ef it was happen- 
chance.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed Page. “The 
world is so much nicer with that dark old 
prison hut out of it.” 

“I’m glad, too,” said Jimps. “It makes 
sure thar’s no comeback o’ Pooles. We-all’s 
goin’ to live up Rocky Hollow now. It’s our 
home.” 

“Your home?” asked Page, looking at him 
inquiringly. 

Jimps nodded. “Uncle Griff’s give the 
den to mammy, now he an’ Grief’s goin’ 
down the country to live. She wouldn’t have 
took it off him,” he hastened to explain, “but 
he didn’t treat Aunt Nance amiss. He thought 
she was tired o’ him, but she was jest 
a-honin’ for the mountains.” 

There was a little silence, then Jimps 
laughed aloud. “A place to bide!” he said 
jubilantly. “Nobody can’t say ‘Git out!’ or 
‘Move on!’ to us nuver no more! An’ thar’s 
thrushers an’ squirrels an’ them elks an’ all 
sorts o’ things up that hollow. An’ little 
Grief’s comin’ to see us.” 

“Jimps,” Mr. Sheringham said slowly, “I 
wish you would go home with me and be 
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little Griff’s big brother—do everything, have 
everything, as if you were my own son.” 

Jimps smiled and shook his head. “I got 
to stay with the mountains,” he said whim- 
sically. 

“But, my boy —” and Mr. Sheringham 
poured out his arguments and entreaties. 

Jimps shook his head again. “I can’t go 
*way from the mountains.” 

“Of course you’d miss them,” said Harri- 
son. “But it’s great to go to school.” 

“That’s all right for you; but me—naw!” 

“You’re wasting words,” said Dr. Wayne. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Jimps Farlan here in our Virginia moun- 
tains is a creature of the golden age. Not 
even blessed St. John of Patmos, I think, 
could tame him to-day when he’s going back, 
longing and eager, to his outdoors.” 

Jimps answered Dr. Wayne’s smile with- 
out understanding his words. “Yes, I’m goin’ 
back,” he said. “I’m obleeged to you-all. 
You’ve been mighty good to me, an’ I wish 
you well.” 

He stood up and looked round. Summer 
was gone; a new season was at hand. A 
great maple tree at the edge of the woodland 


was flinging abroad the scarlet-and-gold 
banner of early autumn, and in the air was 
the sparkle of sunshine on the first frost. 

“Ain’t it pretty,” said Jimps, “with the 
blue from the sky droppin’ down on the fur 
mountains an’ fillin’ the nigh hollows?” He 
gazed lovingly at Way High Mountain, 
which jutted up against the horizon. “An’ 
the birds is singing thar, an’ things comin’ 
an’ goin’, goin’ an’ comin’. Um-m-m! What’d 
they all do ’thout me?” 

They stood a moment in silence. “Well, 
well,” said Dr. Wayne, “we must be going, 
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Miss Page, if you are to reach the station in 
time to catch your train.” 

There was a little chatter of farewells and 
good wishes. As they started away Page and 
Harrison waved their hands to Jimps, but 
he did not wave back, for at that moment 
the clear, sweet, calling song of the wood 
thrush came from the thicket above him. He 
sprang forward and answered it with notes 
that seemed to issue less from the lips than 
from the very heart of joy. They had one 
brief glimpse of his uplifted radiant face; 
then the forest closed round him. 


THE END. 


LEAVENING THE LUMP — “yy Elizabeth Putnam 





ARION GREGG, gymnasium director 
at the Saunders Orthopedic Hospital, 
was working at her office desk. The 

office was small and stuffy—particularly 
stuffy on a sleepy June afternoon like that 
one. The gymnasium that opened from it was 
big and dim. A suggestion of age and neglect 
hung over both rooms, showing in the: dis- 
colored plaster walls, in the not infrequent 
dust and cobwebs, in something indefinable 
that implied there had been the same discol- 
oration and the same cobwebs ever since 
‘many years ago when old Simeon Saunders, 
M.D., had walked proudly through his newly 
acquired building—dedicated, as the scroll- 
work over the gateway said, “To the people 
of our city without regard to creed or color.” 

At that time the room that was now the 
gymnasium had been the board room, and the 
walls of the musty office had been studded 
with hooks on which the board had hung its 
dignified topcoats and imposing hats. But 
with the recent advance in orthopedic work 
the board had taken itself elsewhere for its 
meetings, and in place of the long mahogany 
table and the twelve mahogany chairs the big 
room had been fitted out with all the para- 
phernalia of a modern orthopedic corrective 
clinic—stall bars, swinging rings, chest weights, 
racks of dumb-bells and anything and every- 
thing that might help to correct the deformed 
hundreds who used the gymnasium daily. 

Marion turned listlessly to the filing case, 
extracted the “S” envelope and began to 
write: 

Dear Mrs. Shontzig. The doctor will see Willy 
on Wednesday, the 28th, and will put on his plas- 
ter jacket then. Please be here promptly at two 
o’clock. Very truly yours — 

For four years Marion had been writing 
similar letters. The thrill with which she had 
first written them—the tingling anticipation 
with which she had regarded this work, this 
call to relieve and sustain crippled humanity 
—had passed long ago and left in its place a 
colorless conscientiousness that made every 
day an arduous labor to be painstakingly got 
through and every night an interval for 
thanksgiving and repair. 

She sealed the envelope and addressed it. 
But her mind was not on Mrs. Shontzig, or 
even on Willy; she was thinking of Edna 
Squire, the girl who had been appointed as 
her assistant six months before. Miss Squire 
was fresh from a physical-training school; the 
riotous healthfulness of that period still hung 
round her—in her ready laugh and fresh 
voice, in the square, easy set of her young 
shoulders, in. her lithe walk, above all in her 
unbounded energy about everything that had 
to do with her work. For two years Marion 
had been feeling old and tired and bored; 
Miss Squire made her feel like a grandmother. 

There was a knock at the door. No doubt 
some child would not do his work, and Mrs. 
Edison, the assiduous, underpaid, uninspired 
woman who had worked under Marion’s 
direction for four years, was in need of help. 
Or perhaps Allan, the overgrown, half-foolish 
chap who had spastic paralysis, and whose 
apparently useless treatment was a daily drain 
on their slender resources of strength and 
patience, would come hobbling in to inquire 
obstinately about a new brace—he did so on 
an average of once a week. Or probably Miss 
Squire — 

It was Miss Squire, a clear-skinned, clear- 
eyed young girl wearing a crisp blue uniform, 
sturdy shoes and an air of repressed excite- 
ment. “Miss Gregg,” she said excitedly, “will 
you come and look at Annie Capello?” 

Marion rose. “Is there anything wrong?” 


“No; but it is just splendid! Do come.” 

Marion entered the gymnasium with her. 
The three-o’clock class was just forming on 
the floor to the accompaniment of Mrs. Edi- 
son’s thin, tired voice: “Line up now; toes 
straight ahead, shoulders square, heads up, 
chins in —” A few of the two-o’clock young- 
sters were finishing their exercises. In one 
corner Miss Anderson, a heavy, even-tem- 
pered Swedish woman, was pacifically giving 
chest expansion to Abey Shapiro, whose 
doting and distracted mother, with a shawl 
tied round her anxious head and with two 
young Shapiros held by either hand, was 
peering in through the glass door that sepa- 
rated the gymnasium from the waiting room. 

Miss Squire led the way to the stall bars 
and Annie Capello. An appealing little figure 
was Annie and a tragic one with a rigid paral- 
ysis of one arm and leg, “crossed eyes,” a 
yellow, emaciated look and a mind almost 
as crippled as her body. 

“She can climb up and down almost with- 
out help now,” announced Miss Squire and 
forthwith had Annie do so. 

When the child had got laboriously to the 
top rung and down again the girl turned to 
Marion, with a bright flush on her face and 
her brown eyes snapping. 

“Fine,” said Marion perfunctorily.“But you 
must be careful not to overdo, Miss Squire. 
You are comparatively new to the work; you 
do not yet realize the drain it makes on your 
energies. Don’t get all used up; look at me.” 
She smiled uncertainly. 

“You are rather done, aren’t you?” the 
other girl replied with quick sympathy. “I’m 
so sorry, and so glad that you’re going to 
have a rest soon.” 

Indeed, that rest, Marion realized, was not 
coming a day too soon. She should have “laid 
off” two years ago when the sense of staleness 
and futility first began to sap her mental 
freshness. It had got so now that the very 
familiarity of the place acted as a physical 
depressant; the sound of marching feet, the 
oft-repeated directions, the encounters with 
worried parents, the consultations with the 
doctors, even the row of medical books on 
her desk—all meant disillusion and defeat. 
For the hundredth time the girl wondered 
why she had ever thought that such mo- 
notony could hold for her color and signifi- 
cance. It was all right for people who liked 
to lead a devout and selfless sort of existence. 


But she was not like that; she craved the 
charm, the variety and the romance that some 
professions—writing, perhaps; she had always 
had an interest in that—must afford. It was 
that very craving which had hurried her into 
this work, for which she now acknowledged 
herself totally unfit. 4 

It was fall when Marion returned from her 
vacation. Indian summer shrouded the teem- 
ing city in warmth and haze and bent upon its 
ugliness a broad, blue-smiling sky. It was a 
time of ripe and gentle beauty; a season of 
lingering softness that surely was never meant 
to be passed in hurrying along narrow streets, 
breathing foul air, jostling against the way- 
farers of the rush hour and listening to the 
raucous whistling and grinding and clanging 
and all the infinite multitude of other sounds 
that were the voice of the city. 

At least physically repaired, with a new 
spring and swing to her walk and a new color 
in her cheeks, Marion turned the corner of 
L Street and saw the hospital in front of her. 
She felt directly a sinking at the heart. There 
the old building lay square and gaunt, full 
in the sun; the strip of blue that was the 
river, split up by masts and smokestacks, 
twinkled behind it ; the old humming, hustling 
throng passed up and down in front of it. 
For the crowning touch, Marion could even 
see the unwelcome Allan hobbling rigidly on 
ahead of her, bent on keeping his daily ap- 
pointment. 

After the luscious warmth of the out of 

doors the air in the hall was cool and austere. 
Marion went quickly toward the back of the 
building where the gymnasium was situated, 
hoping that she might avoid greetings and the 
necessity of replying to the inevitable, “Had 
a good time?” But Dr. Fenwick, jovial and 
interested, caught sight of her and hurried 
up. 
“You’re looking one hundred per cent bet- 
ter,” he told her, shaking hands vigorously. 
“You look more like the girl who came after 
this job four years ago.” 

“T am feeling ever so well.” She smiled de- 
terminedly. 

“That’s right. All ready to pitch in good 
and hard, eh? We’ve got all kinds of work 
piled up for you.” 

She went on, heavy of heart; in a moment 
it would all be upon her again—a monoto- 
nous voice giving directions and monotonous 
feet following them; doors banging, babies 


A few minutes later Edna, uneasy and bashful, faced Marion in the office 
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crying, mothers demanding or lamenting, the 
telephone ringing, and no one free to an- 
swer it. 

She turned the corner of the corridor and 
stopped short. Sounds there were, to be sure, 
but they were made up of laughter, squeaks 
of delight, scuffling feet and a fresh young 
voice with laughter in it, calling, “No, no, 
Sammy; you can’t run outside the circle!” 

The benches in the corridors where the 
anxious parents and the fretting babies used 
to wait were bare; but a crowding, hetero- 
geneous group of parents and children was 
gathered at the door of the gymnasium, look- 
ing in, laughing and applauding. 

When Marion joined them she saw Miss 
Squire playing a very flushed and active cat 
to Abey Shapiro’s mouse, while the rest of 
the children formed the circle and shrieked 
with delight. At one end of the room the 
placid Miss Anderson was tossing a big soft 
ball to a row of youngsters sitting on the 
floor. In another corner the usually fatigued 
Mrs. Edison, beaming contentedly, was mark- 
ing off chalk circles for bean-bag box. A pot 
of scarlet geraniums stood in one window; an 
American flag covered the smokiest patch of 
plaster wall. 

Then Miss Squire looked up and saw 
Marion. She clapped her hands, and the chil- 
dren looked toward her expectantly. 

“Here is Miss Gregg back!” she cried and, 
with the youngsters scrambling after her, led 
the way to greet Marion. 

A few minutes later Edna, uneasy and 
bashful, faced Marion in the office. “I hope 
you won’t disapprove of anything I’ve done. 
I’ve felt that maybe I was exceeding what 
authority I had; but you had told me to run 
things the best I knew how, and of course Dr. 
Fenwick has O. K.’d any changes.” 

There was an uncomfortable little pause. 
Then Marion smiled. “Tell me what it’s all 
about,” she suggested. 

“Well, you see I thought it would be a 
good idea if we could liven things up a little; 
try to ‘leaven the lump,’ you know. It seemed 
such a shame to give these poor youngsters 
nothing except dry therapeutics every time 
they came. It seemed to me that if we could 
only add to the regular, required treatments 
something that would interest them and 
make them want to keep coming and help to 
sharpen their wits,—some of them are so 
dull, aren’t they ?—and at the same time do 
them some extra physical good—why, it just 
— that it would be an awfully good 
plan.” 

She paused uncomfortably, then continued, 
“I wanted to write to you and ask your 
opinion, but Dr. Fenwick said you were not 
to be troubled with questions about the work 
here, that you had gone away to forget it 
entirely for a while. So I talked things over 
with him, and he approved. There’s really 
nothing much to it. We have divided the 
children into groups according to what is 
wrong with them and have been having suit- 
able games for every group. Of course we 
don’t play any games until everyone has had 
his regular, individual exercise. All those who 
have bad legs but ought.to use them come 
in at one o’clock; they were finishing just 
now. Then at two-thirty the arm and hand 
cases arrive, and after they’ve done their spe- 
cial exercises we have bean-bag games and 
anything else that will be good. We give the 
last hour to the cases that really can’t very 
well take part in any group work.” 

“T see,” Marion said and added generously, 
“I think it’s a splendid idea.” 

Her feeling of dread and mental fatigue 
was falling from her; the new activities prom- 
ised untold interest. 

“And then,” Miss Squire hurried on grate- 
fully, “every two weeks on Monday evenings 
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we have mothers’ meetings right here in the 
gymnasium. Sometimes one of the doctors 
will talk; but more often I’ve had to do it 
myself. O Miss Gregg, they’re so funny and 
pathetic and everything, and they do love it 
so! The whole thing is so full of—well, local 
color. If I could only write it up!” 

“But what do you talk about?” 

“Well,”—Edna laughed and flushed—‘“at 
first I really didn’t know what to try. But I 
thought anything that would help them to 
keep their homes and themselves spick-and- 
span would also be good for the children. So 
I dug out my old notes on hygiene. One night 
we did teeth, another bathing, a third nutri- 
tion. Mother has helped me a lot too. From 
her I got enough information to talk on how 
to clean rooms properly, and a lot about 
keeping food clean, getting good milk, the 
right cuts of meat and all that. And I’ve used 
my playground notes too, telling them they 
should play with their children. Fancy Mrs. 
O’Connor waddling through Jerusalem!” 

At that Marion laughed suddenly and 
spontaneously. Life and the work’it had given 
her to do seemed suddenly well worth while. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“You’ve transformed the office too,” she 
said, glancing round her. 

“No; only I thought you’d like to find 
flowers on your desk. And that picture —” 
The girl’s vivid young face sobered as she 
looked up at the colored print of a Della 
Robbia bambino that hung over the desk. “I 
brought it from home; it’s one that mother 
brought me from Italy years ago. You may 
not care to have it there. Of course I'll take 
it back; I really meant to last night. I think 
people who force their taste in pictures on 
anyone are dreadful, don’t you? But I myself 
have got so much strength from it; it is 
almost as if the original had been painted just 
to hang in this one place!” 

Marion did not answer. She too was look- 
ing up at the picture, at the infinitely appeal- 
ing little form swaddled in its dull blue robes, 
at the rounded arms held out in a gesture of 
gracious invitation to the unfortunate and 
unfit. She turned to Edna and took her hand 
in a quick, warm clasp. 

“Thank you,” she said and with an un- 
steady smile added, “Your leaven has light- 
ened something else besides the children’s lot.” 


THE INTRUDER . 
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© Chapter Two. Catherine asks some questions 


out of her cheeks. She raised her right 

hand as if -to strike Akerley in the face. 
Daunted and bewildered, he turned quickly 
and slipped out of the window into the dew- 
wet grass. On his hands and knees he moved 
by the shortest tine toward the edge of the 
woods, without pausing once to look back. 
On reaching the shelter of bushes and round 
spruces along the front of the forest he lay 
flat and turned and surveyed the house and 
the clearing. His shoulder pained him, and he 
felt angry and hungry and generally abused; 
but the sudden appearance of a tall old man 
within fifteen or twenty paces of where he 
lay diverted his thoughts from himself. 

The old man stared at the house from 
beneath the brim of a wide, weather-stained 
felt hat. Abundant white whiskers showed 
with startling distinctness against the breast 
of his dark shirt. He held a rifle at the short 
trail in his right hand. After standing mo- 
tionless for half a minute, he stooped almost 
double and advanced with long strides 
toward the house. When he reached the 
porch he vanished through the back door. 

“She was right,’ thought Akerley. “The 
old bird is out for blood, and no mistake. He 
certainly has his nerve with him if he still 
thinks I’m a devil.” 

He lay quiet, watching the house. The 
minutes dragged past, and his hunger and his 
sore shoulder again attracted his attention. 
Presently the girl appeared in the doorway, 
paused there a moment and then with her 
grandfather close at her heels stepped out on 
the porch. The old man was in the act of 
passing her when she turned swiftly and 
stayed him with a grip of both hands on the 
front of his shirt. Akerley, watching in- 
tently, again forgot his discomfort and hun- 
ger; he knew something of the strength of 
those small hands. 

“T hope she'll pull out his blasted whiskers,” 
he muttered. 

The girl and the old man were evidently 
of different opinions on some matter of im- 
portance. He seemed to want to leave the 
porch immediately, and she to have him 
remain there. He waved his hand violently, 
but she continued to cling to the front of his 
shirt. It was plain that they were arguing 
the point hotly. He stepped sidewise toward 
the edge of the porch, but she pulled him 
back sharply. He struggled to get away, and 
she struggled to retain her hold. Then he 
broke away suddenly and fell backward off 
the edge of the raised floor; it was a drop of 
perhaps two feet. As he struck the ground 
the rifle flew from his grasp; he lay on his 
back for a few seconds, then turned over and 
raised himself to his hands and knees. From 
that position he got slowly to his feet. For a 
moment he stood swaying uncertainly, with 
his face toward Akerley’s hiding place; then, 
staggering forward a few paces, he reeled 
suddenly, fell heavily on his face and lay still. 
The girl sprang down from the porch and 
knelt beside him. 

Akerley saw her try several times to get 
the old man to his feet. After the third 


ca girl’s eyes blazed, and the color faded 
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“T’ll bathe that,” she said. “See, he looks 
better already. It was foolish of me to be 
afraid. Please get out of sight before he opens 
his eyes. Get your breakfast now, please, and 
make as little noise about it as possible. I'll 
keep him here until you have finished, even 
if he recovers consciousness in the mean- 
time.” 

“Does he still think I am a devil?” Akerley 
asked. 


“Yes; and that it is his sacred duty to kill- 


you,” she replied. “He was terrified at first, 
but not now. The very thought of you and 
the way you frightened him when you rushed 
down from the sky fills him with fury.” 

“But am I to hide from him always?” 
wa Did you come here to settle for 
ife ?’ 

“My machine is smashed, and I have dis- 
mantled it; and I need a rest.” 

“You will not get much rest with grand- 
father hunting you all the time; and there 
are other and more usual ways of leaving 
here than by aéroplane. But go now— 
quick !” 

Akerley left the room and closed the door 
behind him. He stealthily lighted a fire in the 
stove, boiled water and made tea. Fearing 
that the smell of frying bacon might rouse 
the old man, he breakfasted on bread and 
butter and jam. As he was finishing, the 
girl came out of the old man’s bedroom and, 
laying her finger on her lips in warning, 
walked over close to him. 

“He has come round, but he is very weak 
and shaken,” she whispered. “He seems dazed 


At last the girl came with his dinner in a basket covered with a linen napkin 


unsuccessful attempt the intruder left his 
cover and approached the yard. He was half- 
way to the porch when the girl raised her 
head and saw him. She signaled him to hurry, 
and he broke into a run. 

“He is hurt!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 
“He is unconscious; he has not opened his 
eyes since he fell; and there’s no doctor this 
side of Boiling Pot. What am I to do?” 

“He is stunned, that’s all,” Akerley re- 
plied. “He breathes right enough, and his 
heart is working away like a good one. Very 
likely he knocked the back of his head on a 
stone when he crashed. I think we had better 
a him indoors and pour some water over 

im.” 

Akerley lifted him by the shoulders, the 
girl gathered him up by the knees, and so 
they carried him into the house and laid him 
on his own bed. Akerley asked if there were 
any brandy or whiskey on the premises. 

“Not for him!” she cried. And then in a 
lower tone she added, “There is some brandy, 
but I have hidden it. It is the worst thing in 
the world for him; it inflames his temper. I 
think it is mostly his temper that is the 
matter with him now. He has been like this 
twice before, and both times he was in a 
terrible rage.” : 

“Pleasant company, I don’t think,” re- 
marked Akerley. “But the trouble isn’t entirely 
bad temper this time, Miss MacKim. Here’s 
the bump on his head. It doesn’t seem seri- 
ous; but he is very old, I suppose.” 

The girl felt the bump with her fingers. 


just as he did the other time; but you may 
be sure he will soon recover his wits and 
energy. He may be dazed all day or perhaps 
for only a few hours; then he’ll be out with 
his rifle again, looking for you. What have 
you done with your aéroplane ?” 

Akerley eyed her steadily and thought- 
fully. “I have hidden the parts here and 


. there,” he said at last. “I’ll show you any 


time you say. One wing is badly smashed, 
but not hopelessly. I may mend it some day; 
but just now the important thing for me is 
to have all the parts out of sight.” 

“So that grandfather can’t find them and 
destroy them ?” she asked. 

“That is one reason,” he replied. “The fact 
is, I should not like anyone from outside to 
find any trace of the old bus round here. 
It might prove awkward for me. The less 
known about me and the machine the better 
for me, Miss MacKim. If I tell you why, I'll 
put myself at your mercy—which I shall do 
sometime when we can talk in more security. 
Now I think I had better milk and do the 
chores.” 

“Are you in danger?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“T shall be glad to explain my position to 
you at the first opportunity,” he answered 
and smiled. “But now there are other things 
to do that need to be done quick,—the milk- 
ing for one,—and if I could only get your 
grandfather’s ammunition I’d extract the 
charge from each cartridge. Then I’d feel less 
uneasy. My nerves are not in the best shape.” 
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She went to the front door with him and 
instructed him to keep out of sight of the 
old man’s window and not to bring the milk 
to the house, but to leave it on the floor of 
the larger barn, and to remain in the barn 
until he saw her again. “And Ill bring you 
every rifle cartridge I can find,” she con- 
cluded. 

He thanked her and started off to attend 
to the cows; but before he had gone a dozen 
paces he turned-and came back to where she 
was still standing on the threshold. 

“I had forgotten the milk pails,” he ex- 
plained. 

After he had milked the cows and turned 
them out he fed the pigs. He could not feed 
the calves, for he had not brought their 
breakfast of hay tea and skimmed milk 
from the house. Retiring to the barn, he gave 
himself over to serious and painful thought. 

“What’s the use?” he exclaimed at last. 
“Thinking won’t undo what’s already done. 
The past is out of my hands, and I hope to 
heaven it is buried! I can help myself only 
in the future.” 

The girl found him a few minutes later. 
She carried a small basket that contained 
sixty cartridges. 

“These are all I could find,” she said. “I 
took them from the box in his room, from 
behind the clock; from the rifle and even 
from his pockets. He is feeling much stronger 
already.” 

She picked up the pails of milk and was 
about to go when Akerley begged her to wait 
a minute. He produced a knife from a pocket 
and with one of its numerous attachments 
pried the bullet out of a cartridge and ex- 
tracted the explosive charge. Then he refixed 
the bullet in the empty shell and handed it 
to the girl. 

“Please put that into his rifle,” he said. 
“When he pulls the trigger on it nothing will 
go off except the cap. I’ll have the rest of 
them foolproof in a couple of hours.” 

She complimented him on his cleverness 
and told him not to budge from the barn 
until she returned; then she went away with 
the milk and the harmless cartridge. 

During the next two hours Akerley was 
very busy with the cartridges. He counted 
the seconds of the third hour, paced the 
dusty floor and looked out every minute. At 
last the girl came with his dinner in a basket 
covered with a linen napkin. Then every- 
thing seemed to him as satisfactory ~as it 
could be; he did not know why; he thought 
it was because he felt hungry. His pleasure 
lighted his eyes when he saw her and sounded 
in his voice when he welcomed her; and his 
attitude did not escape her notice and at 
once pleased and puzzled her. They sat side 
by side on a small heap of straw in one 
corner of the threshing floor, and she set out 
the dinner at their feet—sliced cold chicken, 
bread and butter, pickles, two large wedges 
of Washington pie and a pitcher of hot 
coffee. 

“T left grandfather eating in his bed, so 
I'll have mine with you,” she said. 

She told him that the old man had recov- 
ered sufficiently to demand his rifle, and that 
she had put the chargeless cartridge into the 
breech before she gave it to him. 

“He still thinks it was a devil that lighted 
in the oats,” she continued ; “so if you intend 
to stay here for some time, we must think of 
a way to make him believe that you are not 
the person who came down from the sky. 
You must get some other clothes and a pack, 
and walk into the clearing as if you had 
come all the way from Boiling Pot on foot. 
I may be able to fix over some of his clothes 
so that he won’t recognize them. Haven't 
you a hat of some kind? And is that your 
only coat? You must have been very cold up 
in the air.” 

“J have a cap and a wool-lined coat,” 
Akerley replied. “They are both hidden away 
with the engine of the poor old bus; and if 
I am wise I will hide this one too.” 

She looked at him curiously, and he re- 
turned her gaze gravely. “This is a military 
coat, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Yes, a khaki service jacket.” 

“You are a soldiér then.” 

“An officer of the Royal Air Force.” 

“I knew you were a soldier when I saw 
you asleep yesterday. I knew by that rib- 
bon.” She placed the tip of her finger on the 
left breast of his jacket, and he kinked his 
neck and looked down at it. 

“The Legion of Honor. So you have seen 
that ribbon before ?” 

“T have it, the cross and the ribbon; it 
belonged to my Grandfather MacKim. He 
won it in the Crimean War.” 

“That old man ?” Akerley said incredulously. 

“No, indeed, not that one. His name is 
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Javet,—Gaspard Javet,—and he was never a 
soldier. What are the other ribbons?” 

“One is the Military Cross. and the others 
are service ribbons. But teli we about your 
Grandfather MacKim, please.” 

“Not now. I am the questioner to-day. 
You came here without anyone’s inviting 
you, so I have a right to ask you questions. 
It is my duty to do so.” 

“Of course it is. It is one of your duties as 
a hostess. Ask away, and I'll tell you the 
truth or nothing.” 

“Very well. Are you in great danger?” 

“T don’t know. If people from the outside 
don’t find me or learn that I am here, I shall 
be safe enough for the present—except from 
your grandfather; but I am not seriously 
afraid of him.” 

“You ran away from something or some 
one! You flew away! What were you afraid 
of? You are not a coward. What are you 
afraid of ?” ° 

“Of disgrace for one thing.” 

“Have you done a disgraceful deed ?” 

“No! But you wouldn’t understand. My 
nerves are not quite right; and I lost my 
temper. I struck a senior officer.” 

“And you are a soldier! And the King has 
decorated you!” 

“Any soldier would have done it. You 
would have done it yourself in the same cir- 
cumstances. It was about a friend of mine 
who is dead. Those swankers who have never 
seen the whites of the enemies’ eyes don’t 
understand. The fellow lied about him! I 
got out and up and flew and lost myself, and 
when my petrol was gone I made a landing 

‘to your light—and here I am.” 

“Did you kill him?” 

“T don’t know; I hope not. I ‘didn’t wait 
to see. My nerves are still bad. I hit him with 
my fist. Any man in my place with an ounce 
of blood in him would have done what I did. 
But I’m afraid that won’t help me much if 
they find me; even if he was only knocked 
out for the count.” 

“Listen! It is grandfather shouting for me. 
I must go, or he may get out of bed to look 
for me. You stay here.” 

“For how long?” 

“Until I come back, and that will be as 
soon as I can get away. I'll take these car- 
tridges. Climb into a mow, and if you hear 
anyone coming hide under the hay.” 

“T am in your hands. You believe what I 
have told you?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Even that you would have done it your- 
self ?” 

“Yes, I believe that. There! He is shouting 
again!” She ran from the barn. 

Old Gaspard Javet did not return to the 
warpath with the celerity that Catherine had 
feared. All that afternoon and all the next 
day he kept to his bed, and, although his 
rifle lay on the patchwork quilt beside him, 
he did not show any signs of his usual energy 
except the power of his voice and an occa- 
sional flash of his eyes. The tumble had given 
his dry joints and stiff muscles a painful 
wrenching; and his mind had also suffered 
from the sudden shock of the fall and from 
the emotional explosion that had led to it. 
Now and then for brief periods his memory 
of the immediate past served him faithfully, 
and he thought clearly and violently of the 
unwelcome intruder ; at other times he lay for 
hours together in a state of peace and mild 
bewilderment. 

To understand the old man you must 
know that in spite of his name he was more 
Scottish than French and -that a dark old 
strain of Iroquois blood ran in his veins. He 
had lived roughly and wildly most of his 
life, and neither the ministers of the Kirk 
nor the priests of the Church of Rome had 
had a chance to shape him to any authorized 
form of religion. Until past middle life he 
had been a scoffer and an unbeliever, but 
during his latter years he had been deeply 


and sometimes violently religious according - hi 


to his own lights. Born in the wilderness far 
north of the city of Quebec eighty years 
before of a father of two strains of blood 
and a mother of three, he had been bred 
early to self-reliance, privation, loneliness 
and physical dexterity and endurance. He 
spoke French and English fluently but incor- 
rectly and several Indian languages with as 
much fluency as their vocabularies permitted. 
He had done all his reading in holy writ; 
and, considering the laborious process of 
that reading, the ease and freedom of his 
interpretations were astonishing. 

While the old man was confined to his bed 
Akerley was permitted almost unlimited free- 
dom of action, but he was not allowed to 
enter the house or to show himself anywhere 
in front of Gaspard’s bedroom window. He 


- 


milked the cows, fed the calves and the pigs 
and in a secluded field hoed turnips and corn. 
For two nights he made his bed in the hay 
of the big barn with blankets that the girl 
brought him. He saw and talked with her 
frequently, and she frankly seized every op- 
portunity of leaving her grandfather and her 
household tasks so as to be with him. She 
did not question him further concerning his 
striking his senior officer, nor did her manner 
toward him suggest either fear or repug- 
nance after he had admitted his guilt. Yet 
her manner was not entirely as it had been 
before his frank answers to her questions 
had placed him at her mercy; it was more 
considerate of his feelings. In short, it was 
the manner of a sympathetic and trusting 
friend; and yet she knew nothing more of 
him, good or bad, than the bad he had told 
of himself. He was wise enough and under- 
standing enough not to doubt that she knew 
he had placed his freedom, his honor and 
perhaps his life in her hands. He believed 
that her sympathy was sincere. He credited 
her with a heart of utter kindness and an 
unshaken faith in her own instincts concern- 
ing the hearts of others; and he was deeply 
moved with admiration and gratitude. 

At seven o'clock in the evening of the 
second day of his residence in the barn she 
brought him his supper and went back to the 
house immediately. He made short work of 
the food, then took up a position behind the 
barnyard fence, from which he had a clear 
view of the house, and waited for her to 
return. When eight o’clock came and she did 
not appear, he felt suddenly restless and 
began to pace back and forth. By half past 
eight he was in a fine fume of impatience 
and anxiety; and then, suddenly realizing 
the silliness of it, he made bitter fun of him- 
self. She was safe there in her own home not 
two hundred yards away, so why worry 
about her? And who was he to worry about 
her? Four days ago she had ‘never heard of 
him, nor he of her. Why should he expect her 
to come hurrying back to talk with him? 
Wouldn’t it be a perfectly natural thing for 
her. to prefer her grandfather’s company to 
his? 

He asked himself all those questions and 
answered them with disinterested logic; yet 
he felt no less anxious and no less impatient. 
He climbed the fence and stared accusingly 
at the house. The little black dog, with which 
he was now on familiar terms, joined him, 
and together they strolled to the far side of 
the barns, where Blackie started a chipmunk 
along the pasture fence. 

Akerley could not wait to watch the ex- 
citement. He left the chase in full cry and as 
if he had been absent from the house a year 
hastened back to a point from which he 
could see it. It had been out of his sight for 
exactly five minutes; and still she was not 
on her way. He wondered whether he had 
said anything that could possibly have of- 
fended her,—anything that she could possibly 
have misunderstood—and racked his mem- 
ory for every word that they had exchanged 
since morning. He could not remember any- 
thing of the kind or anything in her manner 
to suggest anything of the kind. Again he 
took himself to task for his foolishness. 

“Your nerves are crossed, Tom Akerley,” 
he said. “Your wind is up in vertical gusts. 
Your brains are addled. You are so lonely 
that you’ve gone dotty. You expect a girl 
who doesn’t know you from Adam to sit 
round and entertain you all the time and 
neglect her poor old grandfather; and it isn’t 
because you are used to it, old son, for no 
other girl ever neglected so much as a dog 
to entertain you. Buck up! Pull yourself 
together! Forget it!” 

He sat on the top rail of the fence and 
looked off across the field. Twilight deepened 
to dusk, the stars appeared, bats flickered, 
fireflies blinked their sailing sparks and lamp- 
light glowed softly from the windows of the 
ouse. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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» WALKING AND 






** Holding her dress with one fair rounded arm, and her taper before her’’ 


HERE are two subjects that every girls’ 
school should teach no matter what else 
it neglects—two fields of knowledge the 
girls might exercise themselves in literally 
and the rest of us could appropriate to our 
benefit as metaphors of life. 
The two subjects are walking and knitting. 
Of course girls should walk well. For dec- 
ades—no, for centuries—young ladies have 
been urged to cultivate grace of carriage, a 
modest and seemly poise; perhaps our own 
grandmother practiced slow steps with a light 
basket or other reminder on her head to 
acquire a sure but willowlike balance. Yet 
more than mere locomotion, however comely, 
is involved in walking, and always was. Walk- 
ing is the attitude that discloses character. 
To move about and yet remain a constant 
personality with a fixed influence is possible 
only for natures somewhat shining and star- 
like; when, therefore, we would indicate such 
greatness in those we admire we picture them 
walking. 
HELEN OF TROY 


Consider the heroines of legend or fable. 
When Priam and the other old men of Troy 
were gathered on the tower by the gates of 
the city, it happened that Helen approached 
them. They were beyond the age for battle, 
Homer says, and presumably beyond a rash 
susceptibility to loveliness; as they exchanged 
war counsel in their thin voices they sounded 
like grasshoppers. But when Helen came 
walking the white heads turned upon her in 
silence and then whispered one to another, 
“No wonder that Trojans and Greeks suffer 
many a long year for such a woman!” I like 
to imagine the incomparable stateliness,- the 
mysterious swan motion, with which her 
beauty convinced them. How ineffective her 
coming would have been had she arrived 
thronea insecurely in a sedan chair or shot 
thither like a missile in an automobile. Or, to 
cite another case, when Boaz saw Ruth and 
last his heart to her, she was walking among 
the sheaves, in the attitude, that is, that 
disclosed her filial devotion as well as her 
beauty. Even that serious and discerning lover 
would scarcely have found out her charm had 
she been -sitting still. Or, to illustrate still 
further, when Solomon entertained Balkis, 
Queen of Sheba, she walked. In my boyhood 
I owned a picture book that showed the 
queen on her famous visit, sitting on a stiff 
throne side by side with the wise king, ex- 
changing ideas in circumstances of obvious 
and awkward publicity. In later years I heard 
with relief that my book reported the inci- 
dent incorrectly; the truth is that Solomon 
and Balkis went walking together. Not in the 
sedentary glare of the court but in their walks 
he discovered that she was beautiful, and she 
that he was wise. If another example is called 
for, think how Esther went in to Ahasuerus 
at the risk of her life. That moment she 
walked her best. If she had seemed unqueenly 
as she moved toward his astonished gaze, 
would he have forgiven the presumption ? 

Good walking creates a charm so rare that 
men have always been reluctant to account 
for it by hypothesis of merely human skill. 
Long ago the poets began to suspect that in 
such beauty there was something divine, and 
conversely that divinity, if it disclosed itself 


KNITTING 
Cky John Erskine 
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at all, loved to do so in walking. Vergil says 
that when Atneas came ashore at Carthage 
his mother, Venus, disguised as an Amazon, 
or huntress, waited for him on the strand. He 
failed to recognize her by her voice or by the 
counsel she gave, but when she turned to 
depart he knew her at once. Vera incessu 
patuit dea. Since we no longer read Latin, 
Dryden will translate the great lines for us: 


In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 
known. 


Beauty no less divine made the same dis- 
covery of itself in the Middle Ages. When 
Dante met Beatrice and received the saluta- 
tion that, as he said, opened up for him the 
utmost reaches of beatitude she was walking 
down the Florentine street with two other 
ladies only less young and less fair than her- 
self. To the austere and vehement poet, 
watching that apparition of loveliness go by, 
the perfect motion quite as much as the 
heavenly smile announced his angel, the mes- 
senger with celestial tidings. Even in the 
eighteenth century a modern and very secular 
Beatrice, beloved by Henry Esmond, retained 
still this one high virtue in common with the 
blessed lady of Florence, that she moved with 
the rhythm of Paradise. She came down the 
old stairway to meet her lover, just home 
from Marlborough’s wars, with a wax candle 
in her hand lighting up her beautiful face and 
the scarlet ribbon she had put on for him; 
she came down “holding her dress with one 
fair rounded arm, and her taper before her.” 
Poor Henry Esmond believed that he, too, 
was receiving the salutation of his angel. But 
why multiply instances? To get back to the 
root of the matter, Adam himself, if we may 
trust Milton’s report, recognized thus the 
authentic beauty of Eve. The parent of us all, 
awakened from his momentous slumber, saw 
his new-created consort approach, led by her 
Heavenly Maker. “Grace was in all her steps,” 
was Adam’s comment. The lovers and poets 
since his time have found no more to say of 
woman at her best. 


OUR GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE 


Knitting, like walking, serves an zsthetic 
end as well as a practical, and it is in the 
esthetic service that it secretes its meaning. 
It is not enough to take stitches. However 
we might deplore the lack of that craft which 
clothes us, we should even more radically miss 
the pattern in the cloth, the beauty woven 
of the inexhaustible thread of life. Even at 
its lowest estate knitting is an instrument of 
feminine charm effective in the drawing-room 
or in other sedentary stages of society. Since 
the art is not practiced now in its full scope, 
there are few living who can impart all the 
elaborate technique of it, and fewer still per- 
haps who would not smile at their own in- 
structions, as if knitting were a humble or 
a frivolous pastime. But our grandmother 
would have spoken of the art with no dimin- 
ished sense of its dignity; rather with a pro- 
found respect for this extra language, as it 
were, with which to articulate, in the slow 
and confused spirit of man, a finer and more 
pointed sensibility. Let the knitting be of 
such a length, our grandmother would advise, 
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as will reach to the floor when the knitter 
is seated—falling from the lap in smooth, 
soft folds, with an additional six inches or so 
heaped on the carpet. So long the knitting 
must be, neither more nor less. Greater length 


suggests vulgar quantity, a blanket volumi- . 


nousness; a scantier provision deprives the 
work of dignity and leaves it a mere dangling 
appendage. How tragically absurd, how im- 
proper for public inspection, are the first un- 
ballasted inches twitching on the needles. To 
maintain the just effect on successive evenings 
a wise knitter will unravel the piece as far 
back as good taste dictates. Did not Penelope 
each night undo what during the day she had 
woven, so that the robe she pretended to 
work on, a shroud for her still living father- 
in-law, might never be in excess? We are 
asked to believe that her methods had for 
object, not to attract her suitors, but to put 
them off. Yet who that has watched a fine 
woman knitting well will say that she did it 
to discourage admiration? Certainly Athena, 
who ought to have judged the case correctly 
since she herself was the great knitter among 
divinities, suspected at one time that Penelope 
dreamed of other plans than waiting for 
Odysseus to come home. As to the color of 
her weaving, Homer tells us nothing. Our 
grandmother would advise in general a piece 
of knitting to match the gown, or at least 
to harmonize with it. Yet a daring beauty 
might successfully attempt strong contrasts, 
and the economical might be brought to them 
perforce; there is indeed something prodigal 
in a different knitting, like a different hair 
ribbon, for each gown. But whatever the color 
of the yarn, knitting must be practiced at 
night to be most effective. It is the art of the 
lamp or the candle. Wool falling upon silken 
skirt is for the sensible eye a soft and smooth 
delight. 
THE SUPREME GRACE 


Such advice as this our grandmother would 
give if she were here now to teach knitting 
in its simplest uses as an instrument of fas- 
cination. But the art has meaning more pro- 
found even for those who practice it. It may 
well be a cure for nervousness, a training in 
repose. To be sure, it is often no such thing; 
in the hands of those who think only of the 
material result, the needles often jerk and 
thrust like the shuttles of an overspeeded 
loom. To their insistent irritation we close 
our eyes. But the knitter who practices the 
art for its esthetic fruits gains repose from 
the calm rhythms of finger, thread and ivory, 
all three moving fast enough to consume the 
surplus energy that makes it hard to sit en- 
tirely still, yet not so swiftly as to beget 
undue length in the evening product. And 
wherever conversation is still cultivated knit- 
ting is the loveliest of refuges if there be an 
awkward pause to fill or a sudden dilemma 
to think out or a quéstion to postpone. The 
knitter becomes absorbed in a thread or a 
knot, or begins the ritual of counting stitches; 
and who dare say that the interruption at 
that very moment was not prescribed by the 
necessity of the craft? Or if she does not 
interrupt her work, but continues simply 
knitting, how strongly intrenched she seems 
within her prerogatives. At times the most 
skillful knitter will use a technique more 
striking because more rare; she will let the 
work fall into her lap, the hands relax, the 
needles pause, and for no other purpose 
clearly than that her eyes, undiverted, may 
consider you. That is the climax, the supreme 
grace, of knitting. And when she has finished 
her remarks thus weightily emphasized, or 
has listened to yours, she will raise her work 
and bend her eyes to it again. 

There is an inspiration too in knitting, as 
there is in walking, a breathing upon the 
spirit, as if a better wisdom than ours con- 
cerned itself with our fortunes. As long as 
we watch the moving needles and the growing 
fabric we are more susceptible to thoughts of 
other completed things—time, the thread of 
destiny, the web of experience. Thought and 
conversation were surely, more vital and more 
serious when the spinning wheel, the loom 
and the needle enacted daily before the entire 
household the solemn metaphors of life. The 
fates were women—or it was their knitting 
that made women seem to be fates. She who 
practices this art takes on even now the atti- 
tude and the mysterious prestige of those who 
direct our days for us. From that esthetic 
government no wise man desires to be free. 
Rather he will say of the ideal woman as 
Solomon said when from much observing he 
composed his famous definition, “She seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands.” 

But walking and knitting are more than 
accomplishments, however spiritual. As we 
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watch them they disclose aptitudes for be- 
coming, as it were, a language with which 
we may formulate profound questions of the 
human career. For example, walking may be 
a parable of man’s posture in a world that he 
cannot change. In such a world, to some ex- 
tent, he finds himself always; and to some 
extent, therefore, he must always seek those 
virtues proper to his situation, the defensive 
virtues of which walking is a metaphor. On 
the scene of an unchangeable world we must 
bring the apparition of invincible character. 
For walking we need poise, as we say, or—to 
call the wisdom by all its names—self-posses- 
sion, self-respect, dignity, humility. Those are 
the virtues that oppose man to his environ- 
ment, that predicate life as a background for 
his morals rather than as a laboratory for his 
imagination. It matters little whether the 
environment be happy, since walking calls 
always for the same virtues. There are those 
who must walk before an approving audience 
—who share something of Helen’s loveliness, 
who will fascinate all eyes wherever they 
pass, who yet must possess themselves and 
keep out conceit. If for some of us life is but 
a happy dancing floor, then the prettiest child 
in the class, who has overheard her elders 
praising her looks, must cross the smooth 
surface under their gaze and take the pleas- 
ure of their admiration, yet none of the harm. 
There are those also who pass before a hostile 
audience, or at least before an unappreciative 
one. In that ordeal also good walking illus- 
trates the defensive virtues. For to come on 
the stage of life unwelcome induces naturally 
a special conceit; indeed, failure Aar more 
than applause is the forcing bed of egotism. 
In our unsuccess we pronounce that our en- 
vironment was hopelessly rigid, even mali- 
ciously inhospitable; we kindle at the thought 
of what good walking we should have done 
through a kinder landscape. Or our failure 
may be even more tragic; in some momen- 
tous appeal to the heart of man on the issues 
of spiritual decency we may find ourselves 
thrice denied. Thereupon we deify ourselves. 
Nothing except stupidity surrounds us, we 
say; gince we are in the minority, we are 
among the saviors; better be right with 
them, though rejected. Yet Charles I was 
never so kingly as when he stepped out on 
the scaffold at Whitehall, and the throng fell 
silent before that modest and intrinsic dig- 
nity. It seems that a great spirit, even grant- 
ing that God is in the minority, may find 
himself in the minority without concluding 
that God has gained a partner; and a still 
greater spirit may accept the possibility of 
having made mistakes without parting with 
the integrity of the soul. They who really 
walk with God, we are told, walk humbly. 


OUR DUTY TOWARD LIFE 


There are those also—like Childe Roland 
on his way to the dark tower—who walk well 
even though there is no audience, because their 
own character is with them. This metaphor 
of walking well where none sees us the ancients 
employed to describe the persistent noble- 
ness of the dead. The Hebrew psalmist spoke 
of walking through the valley of the shadow 
with Jehovah beside him, but to Vergil or to 
Homer the dead are lonely; their existence is 
even more fixed, less alterable, than this life 


at its worst; and what can a ghost do except 
walk? If at any time the poet leads down 
some fabulous visitor from the sunlight, it is 
but to bring back word how the shades of 
the departed still move through shadows. 
Dido was wandering in the forest of Hades, 
and, though Afneas called to her, she contin- 
ued on without change of countenance. In 
the Homeric Hades, Ajax would not pause to 
greet Odysseus, being sensitive still to the 
injury he had suffered when Achilles’ armor 
was awarded to the chieftain of Ithaca. 
Achilles himself, when Odysseus told him of 
his son’s renown, passed with happy strides 
through the meadow of asphodel. And through 
the field of red and yellow flowers Matilda 
was walking—she whose divine song Dante 
heard at the very end of Purgatory, on the 
threshold of Paradise. Eternal joy, like eter- 
nal sorrow, is a world unchangeable; out of 
either flame comes a voice of twofold mean- 
ing: “Day goes, night comes; tarry not here, 
but hasten on your way.” 

_ There are some parts of life, then, that we 
must leave as we find them; against this back- 
ground our proper device is walking. But 
there are other sections of experience that we 
must not leave as we find them; there is a 
world that can and should be changed. In 
that world our duty is to knit. Knitting is the 
metaphor of triumphant intelligence, supple- 
menting on the scene of life the apparition of 
invincible character. Where we cannot knit 
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we must be walking, but our first obliga- 
tion is to knit if possible. The old image of 
the potter and his clay is for many of us the 
familiar language with which to indicate the 
creating virtues—imagination, resolution, per- 
sistence; but the image of the knitter is closer 
perhaps to the fact of life. Our thread of time 
is spun continuously, whether we tamper with 
it or leave it alone. It may tangle itself into 
knots, or it may break, or we may guide it 
into patterns of our own contrivance. In any 
case it is the only available object for the 
creating spirit to work upon, and it is a force 
rather than an object; it does not lie idle like 
the clay when we find no use for it, but rather 
becomes spun into a net to imprison us within 
our own indolence. Unless we direct it to the 
pattern of liberty, it becomes part of that 
rigid environment through which at best we 
can hope only to walk. When our unchange- 
able world is composed of fossils of neglected 
opportunity it shuts us in too closely even for 
walking. 

A world to knit in and a world to walk 
through. Since this is all we have, it should 
not be difficult to know which is which— 
which conditions we must change, and which 
we cannot. The poor man who buried his 
talent in a napkin had decided that he ought 
to walk, whereas knitting was called for. We 
look for the time when the girls—and the 
boys too—will acquire both arts, and the 
intelligence to distinguish between them. 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT 
BECAME A FURNACE 


EN Johnny South applied to Mr. 
Singdahl, division superintendent of the 
N. A. at St. George, for Tom Kerr’s 
former job in the switch tower of the yard 
at Soldier the fire in Princeton Tunnel had 
been raging for six days, and Singdahl’s 
“nerves were unstrung with the reports that 
had come over the telegraph. 

“The forest over tunnel No. 7 is on fire; 
a hundred men are fighting to save the tele- 
graph lines.” That was the first message. The 
next day came the second: “Telegraph wires 
gone; east portal blazing; have sent to Keese- 
ville for water cars; order track cleared for 
special.” Later he received the third: “Im- 
possible to enter No. 7 and fight fire because 
of heat and cave-ins. Constructing a shoofly 
track round bore.” The messages were all 
signed “Frisbee, Section Foreman.” 

Singdahl struck his oak desk with his fist. 
“It’s about time those fellows up there did 
something!” he shouted. “The company has 
lost seventy thousand dollars already !” Then 
he turned in his chair and looked at the young 
man who sat near the desk, fumbling nerv- 
ously with his soft felt hat. “Well, South?” 
he snapped. 

; —— Tom Kerr left at Soldier, 
sir; I— 

“We're not ready to fill that yet!” 

“Then is there anything at all? I’ve been 
under heavy expense at the hospital and —” 


**P’ll go!’’ said Johnny South 
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“That accident was your own fault!” Sing- 
dahl answered harshly. “You fellows are too 
careless with the freights.” 

“But if you remember the circumstances —” 

“I’m a busy man, South. There’s nothing 
to-day !” His tone implied dismissal. 

South rose and stepped toward the door. 
“T guess I was a fool to expect any kind of 
a square deal,” he said. “I’ve worried myself 
half to death in the service. They told’me a 
man with gray hair didn’t have a chance.” 

Singdahl heard. He gazed with interest at 
the young man whose hair had turned pre- 
maturely gray. “Do you want to fight fire?” 
he asked. “Frisbee is calling for more men. 
You'll go? Good! Get a pass from Conway. 
Report at Princeton at once.” 

Johnny South was glad to get back with 
the company. When he reached Princeton 
Mountain he found it a raging furnace. The 
fire had started in the pine forests on the 
hills, had swept down into the tunnel and 
was now eating out the timber-lined heart of 
the mountain. It was beyond all control. Day 
and night clouds of black and amber smoke 
belched from the scorched mouth of the bore. 

Frisbee assigned South to the force that 
was ordered to seal up the ends of No. 7. 
Heavy timbers were lifted by derrick, swung 
into position over the mouth of each passage 
and bolted tight together to shut out the air 
that had been feeding the flames. Then South 
and several workmen cut a porthole in the 
west barrier six feet from the ground. Into it 
they thrust a four-inch pipe that was con- 
nected with the freight locomotive on the 
track facing the entrance. The engine began 
to pump great clouds of steam into the 
tunnel. For thirty-six hours the dense white 
vapor was forced into No. 7 to roll along the 
cavernous channel and smother the flames. 

But the steam also penetrated the clay that 
the burning timbers supported and softened 
the crust until the men could hear it falling 
on the track far within the tunnel. 

“There’s only one way to conquer that 
fire,” South said to the section foreman. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the distracted 
Frisbee. 

“Plain soda-water gas, carbon dioxide,” 
said South. “Fire can’t live when it’s around. 
Get a load of containers from Keeseville, and 
T’ll show you.” 

While Frisbee was telephoning for the gas 
Singdahl, fearing that the tunnel would be 
completely destroyed, was rushing north on 
a special personally to supervise the fire 
fighters. 

His first order was to remove the seals, and 
for hours afterwards dense clouds of smoke 
poyred from the black charred portal. 

As soon as the smoke had cleared somewhat 
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Singdahl ordered the men to take five bat- 
teries of fire extinguishers into the tunnel and 
attack the blazing embers. 

The freight engine backed a line of ten flat 
cars up the grade; and Singdahl and five men 
threw themselves prone on the first car of 
the string and faced the tunnel. Slowly the 
locomotive backed into the bore; fifty, one 
hundred, three hundred feet. On both sides 
and on the ceiling posts blazed and smoked. 
A suffocating mixture of steam and smoke and 

gas filled the tunnel. 

‘ “Now, boys, spray the embers!” ordered 
the division superintendent. 

With the fire extinguishers four of the men 
played a hissing stream on the burning em- 
bers; the fifth man turned on the blazing roof 
a hose line that was connected with the en- 
gine. The beams sputtered and snapped furi- 
ously. 

As the engine rolled the flat cars farther 
into the bore the heat became terrific. A blaz- 
ing log fell across the first car, and two of 
the firemen dropped their extinguishers and 
screamed with pain. One was knocked uncon- 
scious. Singdahl, seeing that to penetrate far- 
ther would mean certain death to them all, 
signaled Colin, the engineer, to reverse. 

There was a sudden jerk, and the flat cars 
came to a jarring standstill. A great wave of 
smoke and gas—hot, blinding, death-dealing 
—trushed down the bore from the west portal. 
In a moment of horror Singdahl saw the crew 
one after another stagger and fall to the floor 
of the car, coughing and sneezing. 

“Why don’t you pull out?” he bellowed to 
Colin and, leaping from the car, started to 
run back toward the engine. 

Then his heart stood still; through the en- 
veloping smoke he saw a great mound of 
earth, rocks and charred timbers piled in front 
of the engine! A fresh cave-in had trapped the 
crew in the blazing tunnel! 

Colin had seen that the tracks must be 
cleared before he could get his locomotive 
out. He had jumped from the cab to the 
mound, scrambled up in swift, panting terror 
and, burrowing between the top of the cave-in 
and the roof of the tunnel, squeezed his body 
through and rolled down over the hot earth 
away from the choking fumes. Rising, he ran 
for the mouth that glowed dull white through 
the yellow smoke twenty rods away. 

He burst out into the daylight shouting, 
“A cave-in! A cave-in! The fire’s coming 
back, and we’re caught!” 

The section foreman responded by ordering 
in twenty men on a hand car, to be followed 
by a hundred more, with shovels and wheel- 
barrows. 

“Some one’s wanted to go in with the 
helmet and get Singdahl,” announced Frisbee. 

“Tl go!” said Johnny South, and Frisbee 
buckled the helmet on his head. 

The hand car sped into the trap, jolting 
over the burnt ends of fallen beams and piles 
of earth that partly covered the rails. When 
it reached the cave-in the men instantly 
jumped out and fell to shoveling the dirt upon 
the hand car and piling the ragged timbers on 
either side of the tracks. 

Under the oxygen helmet South painfully 
crawled on hands and knees up the mound of 
hot stones. Just over the top he knew there 
were six men, one of whom was his chief. 

More earth had fallen. South dug his fin- 
gers into it and scooped it away until his 
hands were blistered. He soon had a hole be- 
tween the top of the débris and the roof; a 
minute later it was large enough so that he 
could force his body through it. 

While eddies of smoke swept up to greet 
him he struggled over the top. He forced him- 
self through the space and rolled down ten 
feet on the other side. 

He quickly made his way past the hissing, 
panting engine, feeling foot by foot—clutch- 
ing the huge drivewheels and the oily pistons, 
then the side of the tender. Along the line of 
flat cars he groped his course, counting them 
as he went, until he reached the last car. 

Rising, he saw dimly the bodies of the men 
lying flat on the car. Which was Singdahi? 
South could not distinguish one man from an- 
other in the thick, sooty mist that swirled 
round him. 

Several hundred yards ahead bluish flames 
were leaping into life among the embers along 
the ground, against the timber lining and 
from the roof beams. And sweeping down the 
bore several hundred feet ahead was a sheet 
of flame that roared and hissed. It was char- 
coal fire; the flames were returning and de- 
vouring the half-burnt timbers! South knew 
that charcoal fumes are deadly. 

He swiftly calculated the time that would 
elapse before the on-coming wall of fire closed 
over the unconscious men at his feet; fifteen 
or twenty minutes perhaps. How long would 








it take the hand-car crew, toiling like demons, 
to clear the track? There were at least fifty 
cubic yards of earth to remove. What if an- 
other cave-in should shut off the rescuers 
from the portal? The steam-softened earth 
was: treacherous; at any moment the roof 
might give way. 

South hurriedly felt the pulses of the men; 
they were still alive. Then, summoning all 
his strength, he lifted the first unknown body 
to his shoulders and staggered along the line 
of flat cars toward the barrier. 

Slowly he climbed up the sliding layers of 
earth, seizing smoking pillars to drag himself 
to the top. Then he tenderly forced the grimy 
body over the crest into the waiting arms of 
the men on the other side. 

Groping his way back again, South reached 
the flat car and found a second body in the 
smoky glare. He clutched the man by the 
shoulders and laid him across his back. And 
so he carried him to safety. 

With each successive trip his strength 
ebbed; the flames roared nearer; his brain 
drummed and reeled. The sides of the tunnel 
seemed rushing down to strike him, to over- 
whelm him with gigantic blows. He was al- 
most exhausted now; he gasped at every step. 

He realized vaguely that his own life was 
imperiled ; if he should go while there was yet 
time he could save himself. Then his hand 
closed on the khaki shirt of one of the remain- 
ing men. He lifted him, a terrible dead weight, 
and slowly carried him to safety. 

Half dazed, South kept repeating over and 
over to himself the number of men: “One— 
two—three—four—five—ard Singdahl! Why 
don’t they dig away that hill? Why don’t 
they give me a hand? I’m alone with this 
thing and — One—two—three —” 

He bent low, groping on the floor of the 
car, then on the hot ground, for the sixth 
man. At his feet he felt a soft heap. With 
agony he lifted the unconscious form halfway 
to his back. But his strength was slipping 
away. The man’s body bore down on him as 
if with the weight of the mountain; it slipped 
—down—down—and toppled with a thud 
beside him on the floor of the flat car. 

In anguish he tried again and again to 
lift the man to his shoulder. But his strength 
was gone; his arms yielded weakly under 
the strain, and the body slipped again to the 
floor of the car. 

South turned and looked back. The sheet 
of flame was whirling upon him. Bluish lights 
darted everywhere; slivers of fire whipped 
out and burned his arms. Falling timbers sent 
showers of sparks leaping like firecrackers; 
tongues of fire licked his boots. 

The steel cylinders at his back still sup- 
plied oxygen through his helmet; but what 
of the man on the flat car? Desperately 
South struggled to lift him, to bear him 
away from the strangling fumes. But he only 
reeled and fell forward. 

At that moment the car began to move! 
South felt it pull away under the touch of 
his poor blistered hands, and far off he heard 
a great throbbing and grinding of loosening 
brakes. Looking ahead, he saw a dull white 
light—the mouth of the tunnel! The mound 
was gone! 

Half maddened and in agony from the 
heat, he closed his hands on the coupling at 
the rear of the jolting car and with his last 
bit of strength hung on. 

In a swirl of amber smoke and poisonous 
gases the big freight engine with Colin in the 
cab pounded out of the bore into the yellow 
sunlight. The crowd at the mouth cheered 
tumultuously. 

Colin, looking back into the tunnel, saw 
South fall from the rear of the last car to 
the ground. He shouted to Frisbee, who sent 
two men to the rescue..They dashed a hun- 
dred feet into the tunnel and dragged South 
out to safety. 

While the company’s physicians labored 
over Singdahl, who was the man South had 
failed to rescue, freight No. 14 panted up 
the grade with the load of soda-water gas. 

They sealed the ends of No. 7 again, and 
pumped the carbon dioxide into the tunnel. 
No fire could live in that atmosphere. Four 
hours of battle brought the victory Johnny 
South’s brains had foreseen. 

When Singdahl was carried to a cot beside 
South he saw that the former section man’s 
arms were burned raw, that his face was 
twisted with pain, and that his hair and 
lashes were partly singed off; for his helmet 
had become dislodged when he fell. 

After a while Johnny looked up and 
smiled feebly. “Guess I’m eligible now, 
chief,” he said quietly; “all my gray hair 
seems to be gone.” 

“While you’re growing some more,” said 
the chief, “we'll need you at Soldier.” 
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For Aches and Pains 


Sloan’s Liniment is recommended as an ex- 
ternal application in the treatment of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, lame 
back, sprains and strains, sore muscles and a 
host ‘ot other external aches and Pains. 

Don’t rub Sloan’s, it penetrates. At alldrug- 
gists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 














AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS CIFT 


THE TICKLESS TIMEPIECE | 


that tells the time by 
the sun 


THE ANSONIA 


The Latest Scientific 
Educational Instrument 


Dan Bearp says: ‘‘I would 
like to see every Scout have one 
in his possession.”” 








DISTRIBUTED BY 
ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
500 5th Avenue (Suite 704) NEW YORK 
SENT POSTPAID FOR $1.00 
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AMERICA’S BEST 
MOTORCYCLE VALUE 
A real motorcycle (yet 
safe and sensible) witha 
two-stroke motor. 75 miles 
tothe gallon—15,000 miles 
on tires. Lowest price. 





















Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


See. bam on Ba Toe. S 25c. terion Deptt, al For ym 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped 
in pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
Stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 122 Monticello, Iowa 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE,3343 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.I11.8t., Indianapolis 
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For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it 
by name 


This syrup is different trom all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
No opiates—-good for young and old.- 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
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The Best New Year’s 
Resolution of All is to 


resolve to put 


The YOUTH’S 
‘COMPANION 


into the hands of a friend 
for the year 1922. 


52 weeks of the best thought of 
the time in Fiction, Fact and Com- 
ment—and for All the Family. 


z# 
To Save $1.00 


Send us to-day your own re- 
newal for 1922, accompanied 
by a New Year's Gift subscrip- 
tion for some one not a mem- 
ber of your family. 


Your own Renewal . . . $2.50 
New Subscription .... 2.50 
$5.00 

You remit for Both 4.00 
And Save $1.00 
SE Only one new subscription can be in- 
cluded with your renewal at this special rate, 


and no Premiums or other Rewards can be given 
for obt ig the new subscri; 


# 
To Save 50c 


Send us one new Companion 
subscription and one subscrip- 
tion to McCall’s Magazine. 





The Companion 
52 Weekly Issues 


McCall’s Magazine . . . 
12 Superb Fashion Numbers 





You remit for Both ... 3.00 
And Save $0.50 
Remit 25c. extra for postage on McCall's to Canada. 
# 
Send all Subscriptions to Dept. G 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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A composite photograph of one private from 
each of the twenty-nine divisions that 
went into combat in France 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE FAITH that moves mountains is a firm 
belief in picks and shovels. 


The Dog is wise; and wiser still the Pup 
Perhaps will be—but not till he Grows Up. 


IF YOU WANT APPLAUSE to greet your 
action, don’t start it yourself. 


BACK WE GO AGAIN to the primitive 
ways of our ancestors. This time it is garlic 
that medical practice is seriously taking up 
as a cure for colds and even for influenza and 
tuberculosis. But garlic is a bit strong for 
refined modern taste; so it has been dena- 
tured and disguised until it is as hard to 
recognize as its new name—trimethanal allylic 
carbide, or T. A. C. for short. 


THE BUSINESS of the patent office has 
grown so large that the existing force cannot 
handle it. So many technical experts have 
resigned because the patent office pays such 
small salaries, and so many more applications 
for patents are filed now than formerly, that 
it takes nearly a year before an application 
can be even considered. Two years ago the 
number of applications was 62,000, but this 
year it will be more than 90,000, and there 
are now 56,000 awaiting action. 


ONE INVENTION leads to another. Efforts 
to make the phonograph keep time with mo- 
tion pictures led to the film that talks, and of 
course the film that talks must be heard in all 
parts of the theatre; hence some mechanism 
for amplifying tone. But the principle of am- 
plification, once discovered, had unexpected 
possibilities. The amplified sound could be 
amplified again and then again. Inventors 
now think that they can make speaking light- 
houses that will shout a warning to ships 
sixty miles at sea. 


WHEN IBSEN makes one of his characters 
exclaim of the burning of her house, “It 
was the loss of the dolls that mattered,” he 
touched one of the hard facts of life. It is 
often easier to bear with fortitude a catas- 
trophe than to endure the loss of things that, 
though trivial, are intimate. To surround 
yourself with little happinesses is one of the 
great secrets of joyous living, and some of the 
most fruitful happinesses of all cost nothing: 
a friendly word, a smile, a generous thought, 
a trifling but kindly deed. 


COMPARABLE to the Tournament of Roses 
at Pasadena or the Mardi gras carnival at 
New Orleans is a municipal féte to be given 
at Oakland, California, in January: the Wild 
Duck Festival. In 1918 Oakland set aside 
money to feed a modest flight of ducks that 
annually found refuge in Lake Merritt, a 
small salt-water body in the heart of the city, 
and the number of duck visitors this year 
will exceed 100,000. Naturalists have not been 
able to learn how ducks bring other ducks, 
but it is known from marked birds that ducks 
once protected will return year after year to 
the same shores. 


THE EARL OF DUCIE, who died in Octo- 
ber, was the “father” of the House of Lords, 
having sat in that body since 1853, more than 
sixty-eight years. Although he was in his 
ninety-fifth year, he was not the oldest mem- 
ber of the upper House. Lord Halsbury is 
ninety-eight, but he has been in the House 
of Lords only since 1885. The Earl of Cov- 
entry became a peer in 1843, but as he was 
then only five years old he did not enter the 
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House until 1859. The Earl of Ducie was 
remarkable not only for his age but also as 
a member of a large family. He was the oldest 
of ten brothers and four sisters. His title now 
goes to one of the brothers, who is eighty- 
seven years old and who has two sons and 
seven daughters. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


T the head of this page our readers will 
see an interesting picture. It is a com- 
posite photograph made from individual 

photographs of one man each from the 
twenty-nine divisions of our overseas atmy 
that did actual fighting at the front. It is, 
therefore, a generalized portrait of the Amer- 
ican soldier in the Great War and is well 
worth studying. 

As we should expect, the face is a youthful 
face, almost that of a boy. The average age 
of the men in the twenty-nine combat divi- 
sions was a little more than twenty-four 
years, but this picture gives the impression 
of even greater youth, perhaps because the 
process of making a composite photograph 
tends to obliterate the lines of facial ex- 
pression that appear in individual portraits. 
Moreover, there is an exceptional delicacy 
and refinement about the features. No one 
would call it a “fighting” face; more than 
one person who has seen it has spoken of it 
as almost feminine in quality. There is dis- 
tinct spirituality in the expression ; it suggests 
a youth who has unusual capacity both for 
thought and for feeling. 

The type is not that which we usually 
think of as “American”; there is abundant 
evidence of the modifying influence of our 
later immigration. As we pointed out in a 
recent editorial article, the “old American” is 
a tall, rather spare but strong-built man, 
comparatively light in complexion, inclined 
to be long and thin of face. This boy is 
darker in coloring, shorter and rounder in the 
face. One anthropologist calls him decidedly 
of the “Mediterranean” type. 

But after we have heard all that the scien- 
tific men have to say in analysis of the pic- 
ture we can look at it for ourselves, thinking 
of it, not as a study in ethnology, but as the 
type of the American “doughboy” of 1918: 
the gay and gallant and yet soberly deter- 
mined young fellow who went overseas to 
save civilization from being overthrown. And 
it is a satisfaction that the coldly selective 
processes of the camera have given us so win- 
ning and sensitive a face to remember. No 
one knows what the unknown soldier who 
lies buried at Arlington looked like in life, 
but whenever we think of him we shall give 
him the features of this interesting photo- 
graph. It is his portrait. 
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SUBMARINES 


P to the time when this is written the 
representatives of the nations at the 
Washington conference have manifested 

no difference of opirtion, of national aim or 
of method that would imperil its success. 
There is, however, a difference that should 
not exist between the two countries that more 
than any other two should be in ultimate 
agreement: Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Mr. Hughes’s grand scheme for naval re- 
duction provided that the three chief naval 
powers should retain a considerable number 


of submarines and said nothing as to how. 


large they might be. The only restriction was 
on the maximum tonnage of all the vessels. 
Great Britain wants all submarines abolished 
as war craft. If that cannot be, it wishes the 
size of them to be limited and objects to the 
tonnage allowance for which Mr. Hughes 
provided. England suffered so severely during 
the war from the lawless operation of the 
sneaks of the sea that its attitude requires 
neither explanation nor apology. 

Why should America take a different posi- 
tion? It is contended—and it may be true— 
that the submarine is the most effective means 
of defending the coast, and the coast of 
America is immensely long. Moreover, there 
is the Panama Canal to be guarded. It is also 
urged that the tonnage allowance proposed 
is not great enough to inspire Great Britain 
with any serious dread of results if it be 
accepted. 

Of course that is a mere outline, and a 
defective outline at that, of what has been 
said on both sides of the question. But the 
arguments do not go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Except professional naval men, the whole 
world condemns the submarine without qual- 
ification. It has no place on or in the sea, 


either in peace or in war. It is good for noth- 
ing as a passenger carrier and for commercial 
purposes would be useful to no one except 
smugglers. In war time it cannot be efficiently 
used without violating international law and 
the laws of humanity. 

Nor is it really needed for defense. It has 
been proved abundantly that an adequately 
fortified place cannot be captured by a naval 
force. It is difficult to imagine a set of cir- 
cumstances and a hostile attacking force that 
would make a fleet of submarines indispen- 
sable to repel an invasion of our coast. We 
can be safe without them. Why, then, should 
we insist upon having them, and thus in effect 
sanction the use of a weapon of war that our 
chief ally dreads more than any other? 

It may be that Mr. Hughes, in drafting his 
programme of naval reduction, purposely re- 
tained the submarine clauses in order to have 
something to trade with when the conference 
came to consider details. If that is so, we 
believe that the American people will yield 
on that point gladly. 
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TEMPER 


IVING way to temper is an indulgence 
of the emotions that is nearly always 
undignified and unprofitable. Once in a 

while, when the provocation is great enough 
and the cause is important enough, an out- 
burst of temper may be warranted—though 
on such occasions the display is likely to 
merit the name of indignation and to be a 
worthy and possibly even majestic display of 
feeling. Generally speaking, a person is likely 
to show temper frequently to members of his 
family and as seldom as possible to other 
people. A good New Year’s resolution for 
nearly everyone would be to show temper 
within the bosom of the family as seldom as 
outside it. 

Why are displays of temper within the 
family so common a failing? If ever people 
should naturally refrain from angry out- 
bursts, quarrelsome utterances and vindictive 
sneers, it is when they are with those whom 
they most love. But in that presence they are 
likely to feel free to discharge emotions and 
thoughts that before other people they would 
be ashamed or afraid to express. They know 
that, no matter what they say or do, the 
family tie of affection won’t break, and with 
that assurance they find a luxurious pleasure 
in abandoning self-control. Sometimes, with 
a curious perversity, they even take satisfac- 
tion in saying things that sting to the persons 
whom they would sacrifice themselves to pro- 
tect from suffering. Invariably they find some 
plausible excuse—as that it was necessary to 
speak so to preserve discipline, or to correct 
a fault, or to resent unjust or selfish disre- 
gard of their wishes; but no explanation can 
justify the feeling of satisfaction that often 
accompanies a wounding display of bad 
temper. 

Some people are disposed to pride them- 
selves on the fact that they sometimes lose 
their temper. They have an idea that a man 
with a temper is more efficient than a man 
without one; that he has energy, enthusiasm, 
motive power that the even-tempered man 
lacks; and with that idea in mind they are 
not averse even to cultivating their temper 
a little and letting it from time to time get 
the better of them. Such men are fond of 
citing great men who were notable for tem- 
per; they are glad to keep green the memory 
of historic instances when George Washing- 
ton’s self-control broke down. But are there 
any historic instances of Lincoln’s losing his 
temper? He was as efficient in his way as 
Washington was in his. There are other ways 
of generating motive-power than by waxing 
hot under the collar. 
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THE FAR - EASTERN QUESTION 


OLITICS in and round the Pacific are 
first of all concerned with the relations 
between the white man and the yellow 

man. The two races were long-inhabitants of 
almost different worlds, but with the expan- 
sion of trade and the speed of modern trans- 
portation they have become. neighbors—as 
much neighbors as England and Spain were 
three hundred years ago. 

The elements in the problem are three. 
There is China, an unwieldy, thronging na- 
tion that occupies a country potentially very 
rich; a nation old in civilization but back- 
ward politically and economically; a nation 
divided, ill-governed, unable to codrdinate or 
employ its latent strength. There is Japan, 
smaller but more alert, clever, ambitious, 
overrunning the limits of its narrow islands 
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and seeking outlets for its energy on the 
near-by continent. Finally, there are the great 
industrial nations of the West, long compet- 
itors for the trade of China and much afraid 
that the Japanese mean to get such control 
of that country that no one else wiil have an 
opportunity to trade there profitably. 

The yellow race is not united. The Chinese, 
except for a few politicians who make a 
profit out of their subservience, do not trust 
Japan and do not want to be commercially 
or politically exploited by Japan. But neither 
do they trust the European nations, at whose 
hands they have suffered a good deal without 
being able to resent it. 

The Western nations, including the United 
States, are determined to insist on the terri- 
torial integrity of China and on preserving 
the right of every nation to trade there on 
equal terms with every other nation. The 
Japanese are quite sure that their nearness to 
China, their similarity in race and their im- 
perative need of the food and raw materials 
that China can supply entitle them to spe- 
cial interests there. While the war was going 
on they seized the opportunity to press de- 
mands on China that amounted almost to a 
protectorate. They cannot enforce those de- 
mands now without danger of provoking 
another war, but, if they agree to the integ- 
rity of China and to the “open door,” they 
will require the Western nations to define 
“China” as the eighteen provinces south of 
the Great Wall and will demand special privi- 
leges and opportunities in Manchuria and 
perhaps in Eastern Siberia. 

Mutual suspicion is at the bottom of the 
difficulties that surround the Far-—Eastern 
question. Japan believes that the Western 
nations want to hem in its crowding millions 
and to forbid them to expand politically and 
commercially on the Asiatic mainland. The 
Western nations believe that Japan is plot- 
ting to get and keep the Chinese trade for 
itself and fear that it may try to organize 
the wealth and man power of China for pur- 
poses of imperial aggression. The Chinese are 
suspicious of everyone and divided among 
themselves. 

There is also the race problem to make the 
situation more delicate. Japan—and to a less 
degree China—is sensitive about the restric- 
tions that the United States, Canada and 
Australia have put on the immigration of 
Asiatics. There is always danger that some 
untoward incident will increase the chronic 
inflammation of mind and bring on the war 
that bo h parties would like to avoid. In fact 
the economic issues, important as they are, 
are not the things that make the solution of 
the Eastern problem so difficult. There are 
two races, two civilizations, two manners of 
life meeting in contrast on the shores and 
waters of the Pacific. With the best will in 
the world, the two parties understand each 
other imperfectly, irritate each other fre- 
quently, suspect each other constantly. That 
is what makes the settlement that the confer- 
ence is laboring over, not hopeless indeed, but 
not to be achieved easily and cheaply. 
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HOW TARIFF SENTIMENT CHANGES 


ROM the very beginning of the govern- 
ment the tariff has been a political issue 
of such controlling power that large 

sections of the country have adhered to one 
party or the other according as they have 
favored free trade or protection. At the 
outset the strength of the protective system 
was in the “Middle States,” chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania, where most of the industries were 
that called for tariff duties to insure them 
against foreign competition. At that time New 
England, which found its largest interest in 
shipping and the import trade, was opposed 
to high duties. That was before the cotton 
gin was invented and before there was much 
cotton growing in the South, which then fa- 
vored rather than opposed protection. 

The War of 1812 led to an increase of 
cotton spinning and other manufactures in 
New England, and after a contest between 
the shipping and the industrial interest pub- 
lic opinion turned strongly in favor of a high 
tariff and has continued to favor it except 
for brief intervals until now. The South 
believed that high duties hindered the free 
exportation of cotton and increased the cost 
of what it had to buy. From that time 
onward it has been almost solidly united in 
favor of the lowest duties. The importing 
interests of New York were also enlisted on 
the same side, and still oppose protection. 
But New York has become the greatest man- 
ufacturing state of the Union, and the im- 
porters do not control it politically. 

During the long contest over slavery the 
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Middle West was held to its allegiance to the 
Republican party, which always stood for 
protection, by the issue of slavery, but after 
the Civil War put an end to that, there began 
about the year 1870 a considerable revolt 
against the system by Republican leaders of 
that region. Ohio, being a wool-growing state, 
desired protection, but west of Ohio grain 
was the chief product, and there were few 
or no manufactures. The determined attacks 
made upon the system by many newspapers 
and politicians of the West seriously threat- 
ened it. The so-called “Liberal-Republican” 
movement of 1872 in opposition to General 
Grant was a manifestation of the revolt. 

Unity was restored and the West was 
brought back to the support of protection 
only when shrewd politicians discovered that 
the way to do it was to extend the system to 
farm products. The policy was first carried 
into effect in the McKinley tariff. It was effec- 
tive, for the farmers had been alarmed by the 
importation of great quantities of grain from 
Canada and of potatoes from Scotland. Ever 
since that time the farmers have been well 
cared for in every protective tariff act. 

The Underwood Act, which followed the 
Aldrich Act, was not a protective measure. 
How it would have affected manufactures and 
farm products if there had been no war is only 
a guess, for the war, which put a stop to all 
foreign competition, was more effective than 
any tariff law could have been. Now that the 
war is over, the danger of competition looms 
up before the interests that have been accus- 
tomed to rely on tariff laws for their secu- 
rity, and in consequence there is a surprising 
change in tariff sentiment. The farmers, not 
only those of the West but some in the South, 
are more anxious about the future than ever 
before and more determined to have protec- 
tion for their products. At the same time they 
seem to have become indifferent to protec- 
tion for their old allies, the manufacturers. 

The situation shows that now, as always in 
the past, local interest determines the atti- 
tude of the majority of a community on the 
great tariff question. The West is displaying 
no more selfishness in its present attitude 
than every other region of the country has 
shown at times, or all the time. But the shift- 
ing of sentiment is an interesting matter for 


the 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE special session of Congress adjourned 

after passing the revenue bill and the bill 
to prevent beer from being dispensed as 
medicine. President Harding signed both bills. 
Congress got only two weeks’ vacation, for 
the regular session began on December 5, but 
statesmen, like school children, welcome a 
fortnight’s release from routine. 
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HE astronomers have discovered that the 

moon is traveling faster than it traveled 
thirty years ago—a subtle compliment, no 
doubt, to human society. Delicate measure- 
ments show that the moon is almost twelve 
miles farther along in its orbit than it should 
be. No one knows how, when or why the gentle 
acceleration of speed occurred, but the British 
astronomer Bickerton thinks it possible that 
the moon may have met a good-sized mete- 
oric body in such a way as to have been dis- 
placed slightly in its orbit. In that case the 
effect observed would not be owing to a real 
increase of speed, but rather to a temporary 
slowing up of the moon, which would cause 
it to fall slightly toward the earth and to 
revolve, therefore, in a smaller orbit. 
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HE Chancellor of the British Exchequer 

has announced that arrangements have 
been made to begin paying interest on the 
huge debt that Great Britain owes to the 
United States. The payments will be approxi- 
mately £50,000,000 a year, which will cover 
the interest on the $4,166,000,000 that Great 
Britain owes us and may leave something 
over toward canceling the debt. 
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OR the first time since the Sherman 

antitrust law was enacted in 1890 jail 
sentences have been imposed upon violators 
of the law and are being enforced. The men 
whom Judge Van Fleet sent to prison were 
officers of the so-called tile trust who, in 
the course of the building trades investigation 
in New York, were found to have used their 
organization to prevent fair competition in 
their branch of the industry. They were sen- 
tenced to serve four months each, and were 
rather heavily fined. Collectively they and 
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other members of the trust paid $130,000 in 
fines. The episode may help to put a little 
more fear of that particular law into the 
hearts of men who are tempted to deal un- 
fairly with their competitors and with the 
public. ° 


HE straits to which German finance is 

reduced can be judged by the decision of 
the authorities of the town of Gardelegen to 
print on the paper currency that they are 
issuing for emergency expenses a portrait of 
one Otto Reutter, a native of the town and 
a popular vaudeville and cabaret actor. The 
idea is that Reutter’s popularity throughout 
Germany and the curiosity that collectors 
will feel in so unusual an issue of paper 
money will give their currency a market 
value that it could not attain on its merits— 
a new face value, as the comedian himself 
might say in merry quip. 

e 

ARTLY, no doubt, because eligible Prot- 

estant princes in Europe have been so 
scarce since Germany and Great Britain went 
to war, the only daughter of the British King 
and Queen is to take a husband from among 
the non-royal nobility of England. Lord Las- 
celles, whom Princess Mary is soon to marry, 
is a personable young 
man of considerable 
fortune who has seen 
diplomatic service— 
part of it in Canada 
as aid to the gov- 
ernor-general—and 
who, of course, fought 
in the war. His fam- 
ily is an old one in 
Yorkshire, but the 
earldom of Harewood, 
to which he is the 
heir, was created only 
about one hundred 
years ago. It is by no 
means the first time 
that British princesses have married outside 
a reigning house. One of Queen Victoria’s 
daughters married the late Duke of Argyll, 
and one of King Edward’s daughters married 
the late Duke of Fife. The engagement of 
Princess Mary is popular in England, and 
there are a good many quiet hints that the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to an English- 
woman would please the people even more. 
The prince has shown his usual tact and 
charm during his trip to India, and a good 
deal of courage too in refusing to permit 
himself to be too strictly guarded from the 
crowds he meets. Fanatics are common in 
India, and there is enough hostility to the 
British rule to make an attempt against his 
life entirely possible; but a man who shows 
that he is not afraid is safer even with 
fanatics than a coward is. 
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NLY three of the larger cities of Europe— 
Amsterdam, London and Birmingham 
—have a lower death rate than New York. 
The rate of New York, 12.93 a thousand, 
compares favorably with that of the country 
at large and proves that recent advances in 
public hygiene and sanitation have made the 
city as healthful a place to live in as the coun- 
try is. The birth rate in New York—23.45 a 
thousand—is near the mean rate for the great 
cities of the world. Liverpool and Glasgow 
have the highest rates; Vienna and Berlin 
have the lowest. ° 


HE numerous outbreaks that the Euro- 

pean communists have made by way of 
declaring their conviction that Sacco and 
Vanzetti ought to be released from prison 
instead of being executed for murder turn 
out to be the result of a general propaganda 
carried on from Boston by friends and asso- 
ciates of the condemned men. The Boston 
committee has not advised any such demon- 
strations as have occurred and is ostensibly 
interested only in getting a new trial for the 
two men; but the foreign communists have 
mistaken the situation and seem generally to 
labor under the impression that Sacco and 
Vanzetti are sentenced to die for no other 
offense than their communistic beliefs. The 
men were convicted of robbing and killing a 
mill paymaster. They may have been wrongly 
convicted, for the evidence concerning the 
identity of the murderers was conflicting; 
but there is no reason to believe that the jury 
was swayed by anything except the evidence, 
and the judge was certainly careful to tell 
the jury that the political ideas of the pris- 
oners had nothing to do with the case. The 
two communists got a much fairer trial than 
two middle-class prisoners accused of crime 
would be likeiy to get before a communistic 
tribunal, say of Russia. 
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“’T HE QUESTION IS,” 


said Father, “how shall we decide as to next year’s reading? 
Which of these many monthlies and weeklies will best serve us 
all? You see, we must draw the line somewhere. We can’t have 
a periodical apiece. For myself, I like to know what’s going on 
in the world. I like to have the news served up with the wheat 
cleansed of the chaff. And I enjoy a good editorial—an editorial 
that is written with a conscience, and not because somebody has 
a political axe to grind.” 


j Mag must have been reading The Youth’s Companion,” said 
ohn. 


“Your mother here —” continued Father. 


“Yes,” said Mother, “I sometimes think I'd like a periodical 
for my very own. I might pick up a new pie recipe in it now 
and then. But, land knows you children get away with the pies 
I make now, faster’n I can keep up. I don’t know as I care to 
learn any new notions in pie making. I do enjoy a good story, 
though, and sometimes —” 


_ “Mother,” interrupted Susan, “wasn’t that story, The Tam- 
ing of the Carter Tribe, in The Companion last summer just 
scrumptious ?” 


“Yes, it certainly was. I doubt if any out-and-out woman’s 
magazine could please me better in a story than that did.” 


“It was all right,” broke in John. “I thought it was a plain, 
everyday girls’ story at first, but it got its hooks into me before 
I knew it. Remember, Sue, how we used to manceuvre which 
should lay hands on The Companion first while that story was 
running ?” 


“That’s one thing The Companion seems to have the knack 
of doing,” continued Susan; “spreading the interest so that it 
takes in the entire family. I sometimes feel foolish when I find 
myself giggling over the Children’s Page. It makes me wish I 
were five years old again so that I might just abandon myself 
to delight in it.” 


“Well,” said John, “I’ve sometimes thought I’d like to have 
a periodical all to myself, but since I’ve been reading these 
articles in The Companion on the home workshop, and football 
practice and the latest thing in setting-up exercises I’ve about 
concluded that I can get my share out of The Youth’s Com- 
panion.” 


“And I know that I can get mine,” added Susan. “Besides 
the Girls’ Page there’s always a story that girls love, and there’s 
the Miscellany—I just dote on that, and then those little char- 
acter sketches. I get my moral setting-up exercises in those.” 


Father had been listening to this chatter while he turned over 
one periodical after another. “I didn’t know when I started 
out,” said he at last, “just how we were going to setile this, but 
I’m rather relieved to find that we’re all for The Youth’s Com- 
panion because it’s the one for all. What do you say? Let’s 
concentrate on The Youth’s Companion.” / 


He drew his check book toward him. 

“By the way,” he remarked, “The Companion folks say here 
that if we renew and at the same time send them the name of 
a new subscriber, they'll lump the two for $4.00—$2.50 for us, 
$1.50 for the new name. What say if I make the check for $4.00 
and tell ’em to keep us on the books and also send The Com- 
panion for 1922 to your Aunt Letty’s folks over at the Springs ?” 

“Letty just yearns for a little pleasuring,” said Mother. 

“The twins’ll be tickled pink,” said John. 4 


“Won't Anne love it!” said Susan. 
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THE LITTLE LORD OF 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


By Emma Mauritz Larson 


HE LITTLE LORD OF CHRISTMAS DAY 
LAY CRADLED IN THE FRAGRANT HAY, 
AND ALL ABOUT THE STABLE DIM 
SOFT LOWED THE CATTLE, HUSHING HIM. 


OH, ALL THE COUNTRY FOLK OF EARTH, 
THEY CLAIM THIS FRIEND OF COUNTRY 
BIRTH! 


THE LITTLE LORD WITHOUT A*CROWN 

LIVED IN A LITTLE COMMON TOWN, 

WITH STRAGGLING STREET AND HUMBLE 
DOOR 

AND SHAVINGS CURLED UPON THE FLOOR. 


OH, ALL THE FOLK OF LITTLE TOWNS 
PRAISE HIM AND BRING HIM LOVING 
CROWNS! 


THE LITTLE LORD, HE HAD TO FLEE 

ON JOURNEY LONG, FROM KING’S DECREE, 

A GREAT ROAD THRONGED BY EVERY 
RACE; 

THEY SMILED TO SEE HIS BABY FACE. 


OH, ALL EARTH’S TRAVELERS HASTE TO 
THEE, 
THOU LITTLE LORD OF LAND AND SEA! 
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MOTHER SQUIRREL’S 
ADVENTURE 


By Lucy N. W. Brockman 


AST fall when the frost loosened the nuts 

in their hulls the squirrels, as usual, ran 

a race with the children to see who 

could get the bigger share. It was fun for the 
children but hard work for the squirrels. 

One day Biddy Squirrel said to Peter, her 
mate, “We must begin to store nuts.” 

“We must,” Peter agreed. “Tm glad we 
picked out our hollow tree in time.” 

Biddy told the little squirrels to take a 
nap, and then she and Peter went off to 
work. For a while they ran busily back and 
forth between the nut trees and the hollow 
ash tree that they had chosen for their winter 
storehouse, and that had fallen against a high 
bank. But they soon found that nuts were 
not plentiful that year; it was discouraging. 

Biddy said she thought she had better go 
home and see how the children were getting 
on. “And you,” she said to Peter, “must go 
down into the field and see if there are any 
stray ears of corn left. Now hurry up.” 

Peter dashed off obediently, but after he 
had gone Biddy de- 
cided to linger awhile 
and look for acorns. 

She was fortunate 
enough to find a few. 
After she had put 
the acorns away she 
thought she would 
go down into the 
storeroom herself and 
see if it was safe. 
Whisking into the 
hole, she was soon 
rattling round in her 
poor little store of 
nuts. 

All at once the hole 
grew very dark. Biddy 
looked up in fear; the 
hole was close to the top 
of the high bank, and she 
thought at first that some 
large animal was standing 
at the entrance. Then she 
saw that something had 
closed the hole completely. 
She gave a terrified leap 
and bumped her head so 
hard that she fell back to 
the floor. There she sat 
and scratched her bruised 
head, whimpering and wondering what under 
the sun could have happened. 

What really had happened was this: Peter 
had found a large ear of corn in the field and 
had managed somehow by carrying, pushing 
and rolling it to get it to the edge of the 
bank. When he got it there, with a mighty 
shove he pushed it endwise into the hole. He 
felt well satisfied with himself; how pleased 
Biddy would be with the new addition to 
their winter stock. How clever he was! 


But the ear went in half- 
way and then stopped; no 
matter how hard he pushed 
he could not budge it. 

Peter had an even disposi- 
tion. He did not worry about 
his mishap, but merely sat 
down and waited for Biddy. 
With her help, he said to 
himself, all would be well. 

Suddenly, however, he heard 
a great scratching and gnaw- 
ing inside the hollow tree. It 
sounded so exactly like the 
scratching and gnawing of 
Biddy Squirrel that he knew 
at once what had happened. 

The next instant he was 
gnawing away at the ear of 
corn with might and main. It 
seemed a dreadful pity to 
waste all those precious 
golden grains, but there was 
nothing else to do. He worked 
so hard that by the time the 
ear was small enough to be 
moved he had just strength 
enough to give it a last shove. 

As it fell to the bottom 
with a thud, out hopped the 
angriest mother squirrel that 
was ever seen. She came out 
with such a rush that she 
knocked poor Peter over; 
then away she went, splutter- 
ing and chattering loudly in 
squirrel language, and disap- 
peared among the trees. 

Peter did not follow at 
once; he thought it wiser to 
wait until she had cooled 
down. When he did start for 
home his cheeks were stuffed 
with a peace offering of sweet 
acorns, They made him look 
as if he had the mumps. 

By the time he got home 
Biddy had found her temper 
again, and she took the nuts 
very graciously. But somehow the story leaked 
out. Probably a crow saw it all and spread 
word of it through the woods; at any rate 
the little squirrels thought it the best joke 
they had ever heard. Whenever they wanted 
to tease they would squeak mischievously: 


“Squirrel in a hole and can’t get out; 
Take a little ear of corn and stir her all about!” 





But Peter and Biddy would only laugh. 
Biddy had forgotten how angry she was that 
day, and Peter wisely did not remind her of it. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE: 


2 7 By NANCY BYRD TURNER 
: Did you ever hear a 


Christmas Eve, 


9 Al scuffle and a whisper in the gloom, 


And light the candle quick 
In the little candlestick, 


; And see » your pr-sents marching round the roo 


Francing dancing whisking, friski 


Cell I cae confess I never 
Saw it happen, but Im ever 


Fullofglee inside of'me to think it might! 
\ 





QUEER HIDE AND SEEK 


By Irene ‘S. Woodcock 


DON’T want to play with Elizabeth 
even if she is my cousin,” said Tommy 
Weber with a frown. 

Tommy had never seen Elizabeth, who had 
come to visit at his uncle’s house, but he 
had seen other little girls from the city. 
They wore white ruffled dresses that tore 
easily, and they were afraid to climb trees or 
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FROSTING Verses and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


The young cook said, ‘Now, mercy sakes, 
I’ve got to frost a dozen cakes! 
Oh, deary, weary me!” 
And there, upon the window sill, 
Jack Frost sat laughing fit to kill: 
“You lazy thing!” cried he. 


‘A dozen cakes to frost > Ho, ho! 
Just look at me, now! Don’t you know 
The job I have to do? 
Ten thousand windowpanes to-night 
I’ve got to frost all nice and white. 
A dozen cakes? O shoo!” 


rustle at midnight 


in the night: | 


to ride bareback on old Jerry. 
Elizabeth would be like them. 

“I know!” Tommy said to 
himself. “When it’s time for 
her to come I'll hide. Then 
she’ll get lonesome and leave.” 

Without stopping to think 
how rude that would be, he 
began to look for a hiding 
place. At last he found one. 
Then he watched the road 
anxiously. 

When eleven o’clock came 
and still no Elizabeth, he de- 
cided that he would not wait 
any longer to hide; it would 
be just like a girl to pop up 
suddenly when no one knew 
she was near. 

In a corner of the barnyard 
stood a wheelbarrow covered 
with a piece of burlap. Under 
the burlap were two bags of 
oats. Tommy crawled under 
the cover and settled down in 
a comfortable ball. The oats 
were not hard to lie on, and 
the burlap blew up and down 
in the strong breeze and let in 
the fresh air. 

He lay there a long while. 
The barnyard noises grew 
faint after a while. “That old 
rooster’s tired hearing—him- 
seli—crow,’’ Tommy said 
drowsily. How comfortable it 
was under the burlap, to be 
sure ! 

Then Tommy fell asleep 
and dreamed that his mother 
had made him go to meet 
Elizabeth and bring her to 
the house on his back. Eliz- 
abeth seemed very heavy. 
Tommy was just saying in the 
dream, “I’m going to dump 
you, miss,” when all at once 
he waked up. 

The wheelbarrow was now 
moving; bumpety-bump it went. Tommy 
tried to rise, but he could not move; some- 
thing was holding him down. He tried to call 
out, but his voice seemed to be smothered. 

“T can’t stand this,” he said to himself. 
And just then something happened. There 
was a funny squeak, and all at once the 
wheelbarrow seemed to lose its balance; it 
tilted first to the right and then to the left. 
After that it stood up on its nose, if a wheel- 
barrow can be said to have a nose; then it 
turned to the right again, and out upon the 
ground went Tommy 
and the bags, all in 
a heap. He struggled 
out from under the 
burlap and sat up 
blinking. Some one 
was laughing. Rub- 
bing his eyes, Tommy 
turned and saw be- 
side him a little girl 
who was blinking as 
hard as he. She had 
short dark hair, and 
she wore a brown 
ee suit and shoes like 
a boy’ 

“Hello, ” she said. “I’m 
Elizabeth. Who are you?” 
“Tommy,” was the an- 
swer. “I guess I’ve been 
asleep.” 

“T rather guess you 
have,” said another voice, 
and there stood Uncle 
James, laughing. 

“T wondered why that 
wheelbarrow was so 
heavy,” Uncle James said. 
“What do you mean?” 

Tommy asked. 

“When we found you 
gone,” Elizabeth said, “Uncle James gave me 
a ride on the wheelbarrow; then something 
squirmed under me, and I —” 

“Was that you squeaking ?” asked Tommy. 

“Who wouldn’t have squeaked? It made 
Uncle James upset the wheelbarrow. What 
were you doing under that burlap, Tommy ?” 

“I was hiding,” Tommy told her, “because 
I didn’t want to play with you, but—I do. 
You can climb trees and all that, can’t you?” 

“Try me and see,” said Elizabeth. 
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THE BOOKS MEN LIKE 
“dy Helen Cowles LeCron 





HEN father reads to us at night, 
With sister cuddling on his lap, 
She doesn’t get the meaning right, 
I’m sure, because she takes a nap! 
And mother sits and rocks and sews 
And smiles where smiles don’t come! I guess 
She really doesn’t hear; I s’pose 
She’s planning out another dress! 
But father says it takes a man 
Like him or else a boy like me 
To ’preciate good books! I can 
(You bet I can!), and so can he! 
We like Huck Finn and Ivanhoe 
And Treasure Island too and then 
The Jungle Books—because, you know, 
They're really books for boys and men! 
There’s life and fun in books like those 
And danger too and p’raps a fight! 
(Bat sister sleeps, and mother sews, 
When father reads to us at night!) 
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OLD-FASHIONED FAITH 


HONOR you for your old-fashioned 

faith, grandfather, but my experiences 
as a nurse during the past seven years have 
destroyed my belief. I could not write about 
it, but now that I am home and can talk with 
you I am going to ask you a question. Your 
steady, confident eyes make me feel—no, you 
will not be able to answer me adequately. 
What do you know of evil and suffering, 
protected and sheltered as you have always 
been ? 

“For the past five years I have watched 
over a patient who suffered agony from his 
wounds. Recently he died shrieking, ‘If God 
is merciful and powerful, why does He permit 
evil? There is no God, is there, Miss Foster ?’ 
He asked me that question many times, but 
I could not answer him. I wished — Grand- 
father, how would you have answered ?” 

Mr. Foster’s eyes remained steady and 
confident. “I am no longer sheliered and pro- 
tected,” he began quietly. “The present eco- 
nomic conditions have depleted my little 
bank balance, and it will not see me through. 
Two weeks ago an X-ray examination re- 
vealed—a stomach cancer. You know the 
suffering I may have to endure.” 

“You too, grandfather! You who never 
harmed anyone, you who have trusted in 
your God.” 

“Would you have me join the ranks of 
cowards to whine, sneer and snivel? God 
could have arranged matters at the begin- 
ning so that no man could possibly injure 
his neighbor,—my property has depreciated 
through the dishonesty of those who control 
certain affairs,—and He could have protected 
me from disease. But what merit in faith if 
there were no cause to doubt? How become 
unselfish if you could never make a sacrifice ? 
How be merciful if no one ever sinned against 
you? How show courage and loyalty if you 
never stood in danger of persecution? Ah, 
how produce heroes and martyrs or even 
plain honest men. without the conditions that 
cultivate and test their distinctive qualities? 
My faith—my old-fashioned faith—rests upon 
a firm foundation. It will never fail me.” 

John Foster forgot his granddaughter. She 
arose and placed upon the ancient parlor 
organ the hymn book from which she had 
learned when a child that exultant expression 
of faith, “How firm a foundation.” 

“After I have sung it I must return to the 
hospital,” she whispered. “There is another 
patient there who asked me that question, 
and I must answer it for him at once to save 
his mind. He is the sort that will listen and 
believe.” 

“Tf I had not been called upon to suffer I 
could not have answered you as I did,” John 
Foster said simply. 
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INVESTING IN A NIECE 


CANNOT choose,” the mother of the 
three girls wrote. “I mean it, Jim; I 
simply cannot. They are all so dear and 
plucky. Jean wants to study music, Lynn 
wants a secretarial course, and Amy wants to 
study medicine. Anyway, since you are going 
to do this generous thing for one of my girls, 
you beloved old Jim, it’s for you to come and 
decide for yourself. You’d do it if it were an 
investment in land. Is an investment in nieces 
any less important ?” 
So Uncle Jim came and found himself in 
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trouble at once. They were such dear girls— 
so frank and affectionate, so loyal to the 
family traditions of honor and courtesy. 

“Why aren’t two of them proud and lofty 
and the third downtrodden?” he asked. “Or 
two of them popular and one the drudge? 
That’s the way it always used to be in fairy 
tales. Why, they don’t even look their parts! 
Who'd ever believe that plump, honest-eyed 
Jean was the musical one? Or that little 
pink-and-white Amy wants to study germs 
and microbes ?” 

The mother laughed. “Do you wonder I 
couldn’t choose? You'll have to divide up, 

im.” 

But Uncle Jim shook his head. “Bad policy. 
Like to have a controlling interest in my 
investments.” 

The mother of the girls had many an amus- 
ing hour: over the futility of his tests. If her 
daughters had known and set to work to 
baffle him they could hardly have succeeded 
better. If one day he thought Lynn the best 
“investment” because of her 
steady common sense, the 
next day he would decide that 
Jean’s perseverance offered a 
bigger value, only to have 
that decision reversed when 
he learned of Amy’s eagerness 
to have her life count for 
service. 

Then it happened in a mo- 
ment. The family was on the 
piazza just after supper. Lynn 
had a magazine, Jean a bit of 
sewing, and Amy was waiting 
for a chum. 

“T’m only a blundering old 
bachelor,’’ Uncle Jim re- 
marked, “but it strikes me 
those are fine stitches, Jean. I didn’t know 
that anybody sewed nowadays.” 

The other girls laughed mischievously. 

“That’s Jean’s Puritan conscience at the 
helm,” Lynn explained. “You might as well 
enlighten him, Jean; you'll have to sooner or 
later.” 

Jean laughed and flushed. “You see,” she 
admitted, “I hate sewing. But I felt that 
since my music is all such joy, I ought to 
learn to do something worth while that was 
hard and do it just as perfectly as I could —” 

“For her soul’s good,” Amy finished. 

“I didn’t want all easy things,” Jean re- 
peated. 

And suddenly above Jean’s flushed face 
Uncle Jim’s eyes met his sister’s, and she 
knew he had made his choice. 
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BETWEEN THE ELEPHANT’S TUSKS 


E had come down from the ice fields on 

Mount Kenia, in British East Africa, 
writes Mr. Carl Akeley in the World’s Work, 
and had made camp in the temperate climate 
that prevails five or six thousand feet above 
sea level. Later I started out with fifteen men 
and came suddenly upon the fresh tracks of 
elephants. I turned my back to the trail and 
watched the porters select a place to lay 
down their loads. 

When I had examined my gun I leaned it 
against my body while I chafed my hands, 
which were numb with cold. Suddenly I was 
aware that an elephant was almost on top 
of me. I have no memory of hearing him or 
of seeing him, or of hearing any warning cry 
from the gun boy who was facing me. I only 
know that as I picked up my gun and 
wheeled round I tried to shove the safety 
catch forward. Then something happened 
that dazed me, and I don’t know whether I 
fired or not. My next memory is of a tusk 
right at my chest. I seized it with my left 
hand, and then, grasping the other tusk with 
my right hand, I swung in between them and 
went to the ground on my back. 

When the elephant surged down on me his 
big tusks must have struck something hard 
in the ground, for otherwise I should have 
been crushed as flat as a wafer. Apparently 
he thought me dead, for he left me and 
charged off after the boys. Usually, when an 
elephant kills a man, it returns and gores him 
or tramples him, but in this instance the ele- 
phant did not come back. So great was the 
shock that I lay unconscious for four or five 
hours. Meanwhile the porters and gun boys 
had returned and made camp. They believed 
me dead. 

About five o’clock I became partly con- 
scious and saw the camp fire. I called and 
later felt myself being carried. Still later I 
had a lucid spell and realized that I was lying 
in one of the porter’s tents. I asked where 
my wife was, and the boys answered that 
she was back in camp. Since I could move 





Desert holly 


neither my arms nor my legs, I concluded 
that my back was broken. Eventually the 
cold and numbness left me. I moved my 
arms, then my feet, then my legs. “Why,” I 
thought in some astonishment, “my back 
isn’t broken at all!” 

Before I dropped off to sleep again for the 
night I knew that I had some chance of 
recovery. The first time I regained con- 
sciousness in the morning I asked the boys 
whether my wife had come. They said no, 
and I told them to fire my gun every fifteen 
minutes. Then I dropped off into uncon- 
sciousness, and when I awoke again she was 
sitting beside me on the ground. 


ee 


CHRISTMAS GREENS OF THE DESERT 


RSONS who live on our Western deserts, 
says a correspondent, are likely to wish 
for appropriate surroundings at Christmas 
time. They think perhaps of sledding and 
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his lectures said to him, “I’m so glad you 
talkative men are coming round again. For 
myself I have such a thirst for intellectooal 
people I could just set and listen to lectures 
from now till the Fourth of July!” 

On one occasion he was invited to lecture 
before a literary society in a California min- 
ing community. Arriving early, he strolled 
round the town and presently came on two 
red-shirted, big-booted miners who were 
studying a billboard that announced that 
T. Starr King of San Francisco would lecture 
on Socrates and His Age. “Bill,” said one of 
them disgustedly, “who was So-crates, and 
who in time cares how old he was?” 


e ¢ 


WHY WE PRAISE THE CAT 


HIS amusing composition was written by 
a Japanese middle-school student. What it 
lacks in point of grammar and rhetoric it 
makes up in the zeal with which it champions 
the cause of the cat and in 
the moral that it inculcates. 























Desert mistletoe 





We quote: 

The instinct that a cat 
catches a rat is given to a cat 
instantaneous when it is born, 
so that as soon as it is born 
it has the function to catch 
the rats. The rat’s fear of the 
cat is also deeply engraved in 
the mind of the rat before 
it is hatched, so that at the 
same time when it is hatched’ 
the rats know the cat is a 
thing fearful. That the cat 
catches the rats and that the 








skating, of frosted windows and roaring fires, 
and would be willing to exchange their blaz- 
ing sunshine for a blizzard and a real old- 
fashioned Christmas. Perhaps most of all they 
miss the gleaming holly and ivy, the fragrant 
pine and cedar. 

In the circumstances the thing to do at 
Christmas time is to make the most of such 
substitutes as the desert affords. Fortunately, 
the flowering greasewood, which is one of the 
commonest of the desert plants, is actually 
a handsome evergreen. Though in beauty it 
falls far short of the old Christmas favorites, 
and, though some people dislike it because of 
its tarry odor, yet the sprays of its glossy 
dark green foliage are undeniably effective. 
Moreover, the desert provides both holly and 
mistletoe of a kind. Desert holly is a small 
shrub with ivory-white or very pale gray 
foliage, but the leaves are decidedly hollylike 
in shape and are very pretty. If you can 
imagine a spray of the real holly without 
berries dipped into white enamel, you will 
get a fair idea of the desert plant. As for the 
mistletoe, though it bears no leaves, it has 
a multitude of berries, white, pale pink or 
coral-red. It grows plentifully on such small 
trees as grow in the desert,—mesquite, palo- 
verde and cat’s-claw,—too plentifully indeed, 
for trees are precious, and the mistletoe often 
kills them. On the other hand, we must con- 
sider the birds, and I must say I found it a 
charming sight last Christmas when as many 
as a dozen lovely little bluebirds were clus- 
tered round a clump of mistletoe near my 
door, eating berries as if for a wager. 
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A CONFUSING PROBLEM 
OF CONDUCT 


1f a Hottentot taught a Hottentot tot 
as talk ere the tot could totter, 
bs ‘ht the Hottentot, — 
taught to say “aught” 
by erent ” or whats ought to be taught 


If to hoot and toot a Hottentot tot 

Be taught by a Hottentot tooter, 
Should the tester - hot 
If the Hottentot tot 

Hoot and toot at the Mottentes tutor? 


London Opinion. 
e¢9¢? 


THE AGE OF SOCRATES 


NE of the great preachers contemporary 
with Henry Ward Beecher was Thomas 
Starr King, but he was cut off at the early 
age of forty and is not so well remembered 
as other giants of that day. Probably few 
other men- have enjoyed the distinction of 
having two mountains named for them. 
There are Mount Starr King in the White 
Mountains and Mount Starr King in the 
Yosemite Valley. He was famous as a lec- 
turer in California pioneer days, and curious 
and amusing were some of his experiences. 
Once, says his biographer, Mr. Charles W. 
Wendte, he told with boyish glee of an en- 
thusiastic woman who at the close of one of 


rats fear the cat are merely 
the instincts ; therefore that 
the cat catch the rat is not a matter par- 
ticularly to be praised. Why we praise the 
cat is on the fact that the cat does not catch 
the rat rashly. 

In my house the rats are very abundant. 
From the early evening they spring out from 
their nests one after another, ten or twenty 
rats roaring upon the ceiling and the cases, 
down the tables or floors and wandering here 
and there to get their foods. Consequently I 
got a cat. The cat, strong as a tiger with fangs 
and nails like a sharp weapons, within a 
month caught a rat, within a week caught 
other, giving death to one rat and chastized 
hundreds of them, so that pleasantly the rav- 
ages of the rats are settled. 

Once some one came to me ari] said to me, 
“Your cat is undoubtedly very strong, but 
how little your cat catch the rats!” I replied 
the following: 

“In the universe whatever may be the case 
there are stronger and weaker, and the flesh 
of the weaker is the food of the stronger. Can 
a cat kill the rats all? I think not. While a cat 
does not kill them all, the cat perhaps may 
wound himself; moreover, there is no reason 
why hundred or thousand of the rats cannot 
stand rivalry against only one cat. Yet as 
there are in the state they cannot stand 
rivalry against the cat and are afraid of the 
virtue of the cat. As the numbers of the rats 
caught increase; larger and larger, then the 
virtue is gradually failed. If that is failed, 
they stand in rivalry.” 

To catch the rats rashly is not the real 
function of the cat, hence that the cat catches 
the rats less is really to make him more influ- 
ential. 

(Moral) Now if one become a officer, soon 
he become proud of his power and minister 
state, issuing hard laws and ordering hard 
taxes. Without mercy his retainer deprive 
forcibly the taxes even from the poors. I hope 
one who have the mind same as that of the 
cat will become officer. 
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NAPHTHA 


OME housekeepers like naphtha soap because it washes 
clothes so easily — without hard rubbing — without 
continual boiling. 


Some housekeepers like white laundry soap because it 
keeps white clothes so white—because it makes them last 


_longer—because it is as easy on the hands as it is on fabrics. 


But the wisest housekeepers use the soap that combines the 
speed of naphtha soap with the safety of high grade white 
laundry soap. This double-action cleanser is called 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 


It comes in a big, white, long-lasting cake. It works all 
over the house as speedily and safely as it washes clothes. 
Get a cake from your grocer and see how much better it is. 


Not- merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


That is why it is used in more homes than any other 
laundry soap in America. 





Its tremendous sale indicates its superior value 


People are now buying with greater discrimination than ever before. Retailers 
are carrying only the products for which there is a big demand. Housekeepers 
are buying only the products of known value. It therefore is significant that 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap is on sale wherever you go and that its sale 
is increasing every day. Its users continually grow greater in number because 
its popularity is built, not on the fleeting publicity of the moment, but on the 
substantial worth of the soap itself. In the size of the cake and the quality of 
the soap it is the best soap value that can be produced. 
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